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nee ing of ‘the Fifth’ 


the Rev. Robert. Hitch- 


of Massachuretts, 


'® young man of superior 


it ts jally as‘ an. 


ma 


‘the 
{body the Fifth Church was originally 
ata an integral part. They 
2 the’ Presbytery of the 
District olumbia with their former pas- 


tor, Mr. Hauiner, but as the circum- 
under ‘which they then acted have 
‘hanged, it was now deemed expedient 
to réturn to their former ecclesiastical asso- 
cigtions, with about 250 communicants, after 
withdrawal of the minority. 
“Phe ‘esders of ‘the ‘minority, composed 


icipally “of ‘New-schoot “men, were un- 

, wma by the decision of so'latge a 

they Hated % this ‘move, and withdrew 

im the Fifth Church, and have formed a 

new lization as the “ First Constitu- 
tional Presbyterian *Ctrrch,” numberin 
u ds of sixty and:a large Sabbath-school, 


large Sab 
of Dr. Roberta: te Hover is 


said to be their intention to erect a place of 
i soon, and a subscription is al- 
of. nearly $4000 for that pur- 
€. D. D., 
. G.. ers of Washington City, 
H. H. Boyd, D., of Win- 
r lia, assisted at the orgapiza- 

Dr. @. Knowles, W. 8. Hopeins, 
ddd Daniel Miller, as we learn, compose the 
jon—the first two named were members 

of the sessions in the Fifth Church which 


Dr. Duff on the Grandeur of Missions, 
"Phe following extracts are from a speech 
of. Dr. Duff, delivered before the Evangelical 
Alliance; on occasion of its last meeting in 
Eondon. The’ lar 


and gran- 
mightiest 


conception 


is divine purpose came to be gradually un- 
folded. It was, announced Paradise ere 
our first parents were banished as outcasts 
from its consecrated plains; it was onwardly 
developed, through successive ages, along a 
line of patriarchs and prophets, till the ful- 
of time came—slowly, as we would 
hink, according to our poor human reckon- 
ing—very slowly and very strangely—but 
to:the all-gracious purpose an of the 
_ “An intense worldliness has crept into 
the Christian Church—a secularity and 
carnslity that is most overwhelming. Here 
th as it were, in the 


as at. the foot, ef, the cross, and ssying, 


lunge into it in a 
idgt .manifest sending hi 

ny 4 0 Saviour, 


ood to. snatch me from the yawning 


iD 
News, what would say such 
were: to sit calmly still and gaze at the spec- 
tacle of their fellow-creatures, in millions— 


millions, not of dead bodies, but of dead 


souls? Yes, here is one awful, tremen- 
ion of immortal souls, with the 


arch-fiend at their head ing them away, 
exulting in his triumph, and plunging them 
down into the depths of woe, there to rejoice 


over them for. evermore—another and an- 
er, in one long, endless procession, mo 
on day after day, year after chron 


perish if they will?’ Yet this, practically, 
is the spectacle nted by myriads in the 
bosom of the Christian Church at this mo- 
ment; and is it not cruel be- 
yond the power of 


¢ ought te be up and doing; we ought to 
ing in view everlastingly these . 
be keepi in gly 


and over, 
the frontiers of the, 


Balti-_| But whatever 


ary 


| maltitade, 


sink within me, and my spirit fail utterly. 


cesses by“which we ‘shall be ushered 
scenes ing fable, we ought never to 


the strength of our assurance that 


the most glowing visions of the prophetic 
muse 8 one day be gloriously realized. 
‘The way in which the whole will be accom- 
hed may be humbling to us; we may 
ve to make endless confessions of error 
and shortcomings and prejudices; and we 


‘| may all have bitterly to mourn on our knees 


over the many ways in which we wronged 
our brethren by our uncharitableness and 
misjudgments. It may be that all our ex- 
wr organizations, so doatingly idolized, 
will have to go down into actual dissolution’ 
‘s6 that out of the dissolved chaotic mass 
there may rise up a re-constituted Church, 
bright and pure, and worthy of Him who is 
its Divine Head and King. All this may 
be, and much more; but let us be sure that 
the end will be glorious. At t, in- 
deed, it may look almost like the very cli- 
max of unlikelihood. There may seem to 
be oceans of difficulties and mountains of 
impossibilities in the way; but faith ought 
to prevail, and to intensify the assurance 
that’ God’s omnipotency will level these 
mountains, roll out these oceans into empti- 
néss, rend the heavens, and make a way for 
the effusions of the Spirit of grace over a 
ransomed and gladdened world. Every- 
thing now may look ominous. The shadows 
of rains we seem to be closing fast on 
the ighite of old Christendom ; the 
suh may seem to be setting in a red and 
angry sky; and all around the horizon 
clouds may be rising, black and lurid, and 
in their bosom lies sleeping the tempest that 
shall one day burst over the apostate and un- 
believing nations; with only the occasional 
twinkling of a star, darkly shining, as it 
were, through the thickening gloom. All 
this, and much more, may be true ; but shall 
wé not rise in the spirit of faith, and say, 
‘Come, O Almighty Saviour, come thou, in 
compassion; come, thou Almighty Spirit of 
Grace, in the plentitude and mee’ fa of thy 
soul-sarviving and comforting influences ! 
and let the blighting, if may be, of once 
fondly-cherished hopes, and the failure or 
retardation of once fondly-cherished pros- 
pects, and the consequent bringing down of 
woe high thought and lofty imagination 
to the foot of the cross—let all these be un- 
to us and unto other believers throughout 
the world but the discipline and preparation 
for that night of storms which is now so 
ominously brooding over the nations?’ And 
when the gloom is thickest, and the tempest 
of human passion loudest, and the rage of 
Satan, who cometh down in t wrath, 
fiercest, may ours be the faith to discern, 
even in all this, but the signs and presages 
of that hallowed morn that shall chase away 
the long dark night of ages—the heralds 
and-preoursors of the coming of him in the 
glory of his kingdom, whether visible or in- 
visi m 


| “Whose coming like the morn shall be, 


Like morning songs his voice.’ 
And then, amid the dawnings of millennial 
glory, and the jabilee of our once ing, 
t now renovated, universe— then, 0! 


Christian Ideas of the Chinese Re- 
bels, 


The following, from the North China 
Herald, takes a different view of the reli- 
gious character of the Chinese rebels from 
those expressed by our own correspondent ; 
but we think it proper that our readers 
should see both sides of the question. 


“For ourselves, we unreservedly avow 
the conviction, that no unprejudiced mind 
can survey the religious features of the case, 
without coming to the conclusion that iy & 
nations and foreign governments must 

repared to deal with this insurrection as 

likely to lead to one of the most import- 
ant revolutions of modern times. They 
must regard it, not as consisting of the 
mere dregs of civil discontent and social 
anarchy, but as composed of those moral 
and religious elements of strength, a 
of victory, and a real claim upon sym- 
pathy of Christendom. 

ws Those who have carefully and impar- 
tially studied the character of the rebellion, 
will have read their religious edicts and 
manifestos in vain, if they are induced for a 
moment to confound T’haewing-wang and 
his host of imperfectly enlightened Christian 
warriors with the lawless rabble, banded to- 
gether through the Triad and other secret 
societies—who, taking advantage of the dis- 
turbances in the interior, have recently cap- 
tured the cities of Amoy and Shanghae. 

“The present concluding number of the 
series before adverted to, contains no slight 

roofs in favour of the views now advocated. 
We perceive none of that national arro- 
gance and blind conceit which have in past 
times rendered the Chinese inaecessible to 
foreign missionary influences. They give 
utterance to sentiments — ape find no 
ineongruous place in the writings of more 
matured Christians. They speak of the 
ancient monotheism of China, when their 
aya of old worshipped the one God 
y the light of nature and the dictates of 


conscience. 

' “They make mention of the gradual de- 
cay by which the one Almighty Shang-te 
had his worship divided with that of the 
corrupt shin, and the introduction of de- 
mono corrupted the pure monotheism 
of China. They allude to the downward 
tendency and decay of the national religion 
in the introduction of the idolatries of Budd- 
hism and Taouism. They recognize the 
prevalence among foreigners of that know- 
of the ONE TRUE GOD—which, among 
years corru y the intermix- 
ture of idolatrous super- 
stitions, They argue from the material 
beauties yt on the 
tness, , and the independence 
in the work of cre- 
ating the universe—which belong to Him, 
who is the Almighty and Omnipresent Cre- 
ator. They demolish every pretended ar- 
gument in favour of image worship, and 
point their countrymen away from idolatry 
to the duty of prayer, as alone all efficacious 
with God. In spite of the errors and defects 
which haye been noticed in some of their 
documents, and which (it is to be hoped) 
farther intercourse with European mission- 
instructors will hereafter correct, in 
spite of the disadvantages which have re- 
anity,. and the e existence of two 
an of Chri on professors among their 
n the leaders of this movement 
hare, nevertheless, given no dubious si 


have proclaimed. heir countrymen. such 


I moral and religious truth as every 


friend of this race.must desire 


be the intermediate | 


and 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & 


» PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY. 


The following extracts from a letter from 
Genoa, furnished by a correspondent of the 
London Times, give a most gratifying ac- 
count of the progress of Protestant truth in 
Piedmont : 

'“T have made some inquiries about the 
Vaudois Church here. The clergyman is a 
M. Geymonat, from the Vaudois valley. 
He has taken the Balbi Villa, in Carignano 
—a quarter of Genoa—and preaches there 
in B hall fitted up as a church. -I 
went last Sunday to hear him. He preach- 
es in Italian, to a congregation of about 350, 
I should think, on the day on which I 
attended. The most of those assembled 
seemed to be of the working classes, mixed, 
however, with a considerable number of the 
wealthier classes. Ido not think that there 
were more than thirty women; they have 
been slower to adopt tant views than 

men, but are very earnest and zealous 
converted, studying their Bibles with 
intense interest. There was a considerable 
number of children present. The behaviour 
of the whole ion was most exem- 
plary; they listened with the utmost atten- 
tion, and joined in the prayers with earnest 
devotion. The hymns they sang remark- 
ably well, the children, who were all pro- 
vided with hymn books, singing with all 
their hearts. The behaviour of the whole 
congregation formed a complete contrast to 
the po demeanour of their country 
people in the churches of the established 
fai I came out with the crowd, and 
listened to the remarks around me; they 
were all engaged remarking on what they 
had heard, and explaining to each other the 
statements of the sermon. 

‘“‘There is a school for the children, as 

et not very fully attended, and, so far as 
t could learn, only some eighty attend the 
communion; but the movement is only be- 

inning; the progress already made is, 
wever, most cheering. M. Geymonat’s 
colleague, Signor Mazzarella,a Neapolitan, 
is a very eloquent preacher, and there are, 
besides these two ministers, a body of Lvan- 
gelisti, who go from house to house, reading 
and explaining the Scriptures; these de- 
voted men visit other parts of Italy, and 
suffer great persecution, but nothing daunts 
them; when out of prison they again preach 
the’ word, and read the Scriptures to the 
people. The service begins with a prayer ; 
then follows a sermon, which, I am in- 
formed, is generally of such a nature as to 
keep before the congregation the Bible, and 
to 5 ea wherein the Church of Rome in its 
present state has fallen away from the doc- 
trines of Christ; after the sermon, another 
prayer, then the Lord’s Prayer, and, finally, 
a hymn and the blessing. It is said that 
the money required comes chiefly from Scot- 
land. Government has accorded 
esting con tion permission to build a 
hanks itis said that 80,000 francs have 
been collected. Colonel Beckwith, who has 
resided so long among the Vaudois, is com- 
ing to superintend the building, which is to 
stand near the Piazza Sarzana.”’ 

A letter from another correspondent gives 
the following additional information :—“ For 
many years past I have paid almost annual 
visita Sardinia and Piedmont, both before 
and after the granting of the Constitution. 


The Bible formerly was as strictly prohibi- 


its subsequent introduction and circulation, 
liberty of thought and action has seized the 
minds of the people, and a consequent en- 
lightenment on all political, social, and mo- 
subjects, has been.the result. — 

“‘T was present at Nice when the first im- 
portation of Bibles into Sardinia took place, 
when liberty of conscience was allowed by 
the new Constitution. They were sent by 
one of our Bible societies. The difficulty 
was to find a person who would undertake 
the sale, as a warning had already issued 
from every pulpit. A chemist at length 
undertook the sale, and was in consequence 
denounced, with the usual graphic eloquence, 
from every altar, in language such as could 
be scarcely equalled by our lowest rabble. 
While this had the desired effect of well- 
nigh ruining the chemist, it nevertheless 
advertised the sale, and persons from Genoa 
and other parts came to Nice to purchase 
Italian Bibles. To counteract the effect, 
the Bishop issued a ‘pastoral,’ the language, 
however, not being that of a ‘gentle shep- 
herd.’ This missive was replied to in a 
most masterly manner, and in a truly Chris- 
tian spirit, by the amiable French pastor of 
Cannes. The two documents present a most 
striking contrast. This also had its effect. 

“T was subsequently introduced to a 
Genoa banker, who, when he came to Nice 
on his business tours, always took back with 
him copies of the Bible for private distribu- 
tion. He told me that he happened to be 
present at Nice when the altar denunciations 
took place, and his curiosity was in conse- 

uence excited. He purchased a Diodati’s 

estament; he took it home and studied it, 
and soon fully appreciated the motives of 
the priests in endeavouring to conceal this 
book from the people. He became a Pro- 
testant, and added that there were many 
others in Genoa, in his position in society, 
who had been converted in a similar man- 
ner, but as yet they dared not declare them- 
selves, as the power of the priests over the 
minds of the t bulk of the people was 
too strong, and by an open confession they 
would only be bringing ruin on themselves 
and their families; but he said significantly, 
‘We cannot suffer this much longer; we 
must éclater’ (burst out). 


_ ©Since that time Protestantism has made 
rapid strides, and Nice has taken the lead, 
by opening a French Evangelical Church 
last October. Hitherto the English chap- 
lain has conducted the service in a private 
room. 


“When at Turin I took some pains to 
ascertain the number of Protestants there, 
and from the most authentic sources I dis- 
covered that there were at least 7000. 

“The traveller in Sardinia discovers a 
marked difference in all classes of the 
ple, now that liberty of conscience and of 
speech is granted to them. A spirit of free 
inquiry and discussion is gaining ground, 
not so much on political as on religious 
subjects; even the professedly Roman Ca- 
tholic papers in Turin and elsewhere do not 
hesitate freely to discuss these matters; and 
it is truly refreshing to see the natives of 
Tuscany and the Papal. States pass through 
this country; they seem to breathe a purer 
atmosphere, and give vent to their feelings 
in no measured terms. In September last 
I travelled in the interior of a diwigence with 
a Tuscan and a merchant of the Papal 
States. I omit to name the place, as he 
could be easily traced. They could not 
restrain the expression of their long pent-up 
feelings. On all questions, except on doc- 
trine, the Tuscan was most inveterate against 
his Church system; from the Pope to the 
lowest priests, all came in for an unmea- 
sured share of his execration; but he would 
not allow one word to be uttered against 
the peculiar doctrines of his Church, and 


looked with great jealousy on every 


| taken for the distribution of Bibles and 
tracts; not that he feared their effects in. 


a religious point of view—-of 


ought to be resisted. Our other friend was 


not ; 
but he asserted that this tract-distributing. 
was 9 part of a grand political scheme to. 


|'much more reserved. During the night, 
however, when walking over Mont Cenis, 
unobserved by his fellow-traveller, he stated 
was obliged to be on , for, 

Tusean oe he was a Protestant, as 
a merchant well known in his locality, he 
would soon find him out and denounce him 
to the authorities. Already several of his 
townsmen were in prison for committing 
the indiscretion of disclosing their religious 
sentiments to fellow-travellers, and on their 
return had found themselves imprisoned 
without trial. He, his two brothers, and a 
few others, however, still continued their 
evening Bible and prayer meetings. He 
gave me many interesting details of the 
secret working of Protestantism in the Pa- 


States. 
“Another striking and curious circum- 
stance happened. his same gentleman 


stated that he was in correspondence with 
editors of and others, furnishing 
them with information on the movement, 
and had been intrusted to select some Eng- 
lish works on the controversy, for translation 
into Italian, and asked me to recommend a 
standard work. I recommended Fuber’s 
Difficulties of Romanism, third edition, 
which he noted down. On coming to Lon- 
don, and calling on the publisher, [ found, 
to my surprise, that this same work had 
been selected by another person for the very 
same purpose, and a subscription is to be 
opened for the translation of that admirable 
work into Italian, that the Italians may 
learn, on the very best evidence possible, 
the errors of the a system.” 


For the Presbyterian, 
BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


The stated monthly meeting of the Board 
was held in the Mission Rooms, Philadel- 
phia, on Monday the 9th inst. The Presi- 
dent, the Rev. J. J. Janeway, D.D., in the 
Chair—A. W. Mitchell, M. D., Secretary. 
The meeting was well attended; and all 
present appeared to take a lively interest in 
the various matters which were brought be- 
fore the Board. The subject of Church Ex- 
tension was particularly discussed, and a 
general and strong desire expressed that the 
churches would contribute more generally 
and liberally towards that important om 
The subjoined statement was presented by 
the Corresponding Secretary, and referred 
to him for publication. 

The following statement will show the 
number of missionaries commissioned and 
re-commissioned, and also the amount of 
receipts into the Treasury, from April lst, 
1853, to December 31st, 1853, as compared 
with the appointments and receipts during 
the same period last year. 

I. The number of Missionaries Commis- 
stoned and Re-commissioned.—At Phila- 
delphia, from April Ist, 1853, to December 
31st, 1853, 217; at Philadelphia, from 
April 1st, 1852, to December 31st, 1852, 
202 ;—being a gain of 15. At Louisville, 
from April. lst, 1853, to December 31st, 
1853, 154; at Louisville, from April Ist, 
1852, to December 31st, 1852, 115;—being 
a gain of 39. From this statement it ap- 
pears, that during the first nine months of 
our fiscal year, as compared with the cor- 
responding period last year, the number of 


missionaries commissioned and 


II. Receipts.—At Philadelphia, received 
from April Ist, 1853, to December 31st, 
1853, $28,972.78; at Louisville, received 
from April 1st, 1853, to December 31st, 
1853, $9879.21; at Pittsburgh, received 
from April Ist, 1853, to December 31st, 
1853, $5109.42—$43,961.41. At Phila- 
delphia, received from April 1st, 1852, to 
December 31st, 1852, $33,672.29; at Louis- 
ville, received from April 1st, 1852, to De- 
cember 31st, 1852, $7983.24; at Pitts- 
burgh, received from April Ist, 1852, to 
December 31st, 1852, $4014.74—$45,670. 
27. It thus appears, that while the number 
of our missionaries has been increased fifty- 
four, our receipts have fallen off during the 
same period, one thousand seven hundred 
and eight dollars and eighty-six cents! 
(31708.86.) 

Church Extension.—Receipts from April 
Ist, 1852, to December 31st, 1852, $4783.- 
19; receipts from April lst, 1853, to De- 
cember 31st, 1853, $4457—deficit, $326.19. 

From this it is apparent that something 
should be done to render our Church Ex- 
tension scheme more efficient. From some 
cause or other, the churches generally have 
never contributed towards this object, not- 
withstanding the ‘repeated and urgent ap- 
peals that have been made to them through 
the press, and by the officers and agents of 
the Board; so that the amount furnished 
has been utterly inadequate to meet the 
numerous and pressing calls that have been 
made to us for aid. 

We are more and more convinced of the 
great importance of aiding our missionary 
churches in erecting suitable houses of wor- 
ship. For the want of such edifices, many 
congregations remain stationary; and some 
actually become extinct! Many of our mis- 
sionary churches, with suitable places of 
worship, would soon become self-sustaining ; 
while, without them, they must long con- 
tinue to derive their chief. support from the 
Board, or be suffered to become extinct. 

Would it not be well for the next Gene- 
ral Assembly to consider this subject more 
particularly, and devise some plan by which 
this important scheme of our Church may 
be rendered more efficient? Could not some 
measures be adopted to induce the churches 
to contribute to this object more generally 
and liberally? Cannot something Se done 
to render the action of the present Church 
Extension Committee more effective? Or 
would it be better to take this business 
from the Board of Missions, and appoint a 
separate Standing Committee to take exclu- 
sive charge of it, and to place it upon the 
same footing with the other great schemes 
of the Church? 

Would it not be well for the General As- 
sembly to recommend to the churches to 
endeavour, with God’s blessing, to raise, 
during the year, the sum of, say ONE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND DOLLARS toward this 
amy object, and to appoint some specific 

y for a collection ta be made by all our 
congregations, in order to raise this amount? 
Other denominations have raised, or are 
now raising a sum equal to this for the 
same purpose; and why cannot the Presby- 
terian Church, with its superior numbers 
and wealth, do at least as much? 

Would it not be well for the Presbyteries 
to discuss this subject at their next sessions, 
and to prepare their commissioners to the 
next General Assembly to take such action 
upon it as may correspond with their views? 
Might not our religious press also discuss 
this mattgr, and so prepare the mind of the 
Church for the adoption of the wisest and 
most efficient plan of Church Extension? 

Something is evidently required to be 
done. We must either give increased effi- 
ciency to our present or modify or 
change it, or the important and needful 
work of Church Extension can never be 
adequately accomplished. 


ate and pressing wants of many of our mis- 


sionary churches, we would once more most. 
earnestly solicit the contributions of the be- | 
nevolent to enable us in some measure to 
relieve them. 


subvert the Government. of Tuscany, and, 


III. Wants.—Since the last monthly 
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In the meantime, in wor of the immedi-. 


meee of the Board, we have received 
iditional and urgent calls for missionaries 
afd missionary aid. Some of the fields re- 
ferred to are-of great importance, in which, 
we lisve reason to believe, large and flour- 
soon be gathered, if 

be obtained to occupy 
them. é are at present in need 
of men; and would, eam d ask the 
churches to pray that the Lord of the har- 
vest would raise up and send forth man 
more labourers into his harvest. If any o 
our ministerial brethren are unemployed, 
and desiro to know where they can usefully 
labour, if they will apply to us, we can 
direct them to fields which promise great 
usefalness. 

IV. The State of Religion—We con- 
tinue to receive encouraging reports from 
our missionaries. Nearly all of them report 
a good attendance upon the means of grace 
on the part of their people, and some of 
them have enjoyed the special visitations of 
the Holy Spirit. There have been con- 
siderable additions made to the churches 
upon profession of their faith, and many are 
still is what they must do to be 
saved. We have, indeed, great cause for 
thankfulness that God has vouchsafed to 
his servants so good a measure of success, 
and have great reason to be encouraged in 
the further prosecution of the missionary 
work. Q that we did more fully compre- 
hend the immensity of the work which is 
yet to be accomplished, and realize more 
perfectly the extent of our personal obliga- 
tions and duties. 

G. W. Musarave, Cor. Sec. 


ZUG AND ZURICH. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 

A Sleepy Town—Bones of the Dead—Enterprise 
and Prosperity of Zurich—Historical Asso- 
ciations — Beautiful Scenery—A Talkative 
Landlord— Constance and its Curse. 

Constance, Grand Duchy of Baden, ——, 1853. 

Messrs. Editors—Zug is a sleepy little town, 
with nothing interesting about it, unless it be 
@ large cabinet of human craniums. Not that 
I would- have you believe for a moment that it 
is the seat of a medical school, or the residence 
of any celebrated phrenologist. These two 
modern institutions have never disturbed the 
dreams of the simple Zugois, who are certainly 
at this day living in the midst of the sixteenth 
century and peering over their walls with as 
hostile an eye upon all new ideas, as they once 
did upon the glittering spears of their fves. 
These craniums are in the bone-house of the 
cemetery, and once belonged to the fathers, 
brothers, and sisters, of those who are living 
now. Itis an old custom, still honoured, for 
the relatives of the dead to have their skulls 
exhumed, cleaned, and labelled with their 
names and the date of their birth and death. 
They are then arranged on shelves in the bone- 
house, where they are open to the inspection of 
everybody, and stare at you out of the gloom 
like an army of spectres. This gloom is made 
horribly ghastly by the dim light of a sepul- 
chral lamp, which is kept constantly burning 
in this chamber of death. What a strange cus- 
tom, thought I, as the cold chills crept through 
me there, and what a singular taste, to choose 
to look, from day to day, into the sightless eye- 
balls of one’s dead. 

Sought and not found, and only there the stare 

Of nothingness. 

It was with hurried steps that, creeping out 
of this Golgotha, I sought the pure, sweet air 
of heaven, and learned to repeat with more 
heart than ever, the words of the Father of 
Israel, “‘ Bury my dead out of my sight.’ And 
verily, said I to myself, as my spirits returned, 
it is well for the Zugois that they have neither 
medical schools nor phrenologists among them, 
for then where would the skulls of their fathers, 
and brothers, and sisters be? 

The antiquated notions of the Zugois seem to 
have been imbibed by their horses, as we had 
full opportunity to notice in our ride from Zug 
to Horgen, a distance of twelve miles. Though 
we were in a modern omnibus with good wheels, 
on a road as smooth and level asa floor, and 
though the driver cracked his whip all the way, 
the poor brutes could not be urged into more 
than three miles an hou~. They seemed de- 
termined to preserve the ancient order of 
things. 

At Horgen we took the steamboat and were 
again upon a Swiss lake—that of Zurich. This 
lake is quite different from all that we have yet 
sailed upon. The scenery is highly picturesque, 
but neither bold nor romantic. The shores are 
lined with thriving villages, and sloping up- 
ward very gradually, are covered with extensive 
vineyards, orchards, and gardens. These slopes 
are dotted with human habitations of the bet- 
ter class, lordly mansions, neat white villas, 
and comfortable farm houses. You know at 
once that you are in the midst of a highly 
prosperous and active people, and the secret of 
this prosperity is discovered in the extensive 
factories that seem to form the nucleus of 
every little village. Wiser than the rest of 
the Swiss, these people have found out the mine 
of wealth that lies in their numerous streams, 
and put them to a good account in turning 
enormous mills that might do credit to the bu- 
siest part of New England. The “ water power” 
of Switzerland is probably as fine as any in the 
world, but the Zurichois alone seem to have 
found its value. 

As we approached the dock at Zurich, we 
discovered a fleet of skiffs putting out to meet 
us, each bearing a banner with some such 
strange device as “Couronne,” “ Linmat,” 
“Schwerdt,” “Bellevue,” &c. Before we had 
time to apply our wits to the solution of the 
mystery, from each of them came a stentorian 
cry for “ baggage,” and we knew at once that 
they were the porters from the several hotels. 
This beats all examples of American go-ahead- 
ativeness I have yet heard of, and at once pre- 
pared me to find in Zarich the sharp, busy, mo- 
ney-making little town that it really is. As 
soon as I stepped ashore, my impression was 
confirmed by my introduction to the large and 
spacious hotel Baur, which for comfort and ele- 
gance is scarcely surpassed by any in Europe. 
You are perhaps already prepared for my opin- 
ion of Zurich. It is more like a large, flourish- 
ing manufacturing village of America, than a 
Baropean town ; and, as I walked through its 
streets, I could easily fancy myself in my own 
land again. There was the crowd and bustle of 
business, the hum of machinery, and the fresh 
paint and masonry that always betoken thrift 
and wealth. The principal manufactures are 
those of silk, which afford employment for 
many thousand hands. There are also a few 
cotton factories, and some extensive iron works. 
The fruits of the prosperity of Zurich are ex- 
hibited in its rapid growth, and in the elegant 
mansions that are so rapidly multiplying around 
the town, while its public spirit is no less plain- 
ly shown in its extensive hospital, orphan 
asylum, and institutions of learning. I have 
never observed in my own country & more com- 
mendable regard to the claims of charity and 
education, at least so far as outward appear- 
ances go. 

Apart from its agreeable activity, Zurich 
contains not much worthy of notice. It has 
an historical celebrity as the place where the 
Reformation first commenced in Switzerland, 
under thé preaching of Ulric Zwingle, in 1519, 
and where the first entire English version of 
the Bible, by Miles Coverdale, was printed in 
1535, The old cathedral where Zwingle preach- 
ed; the house where he lived; the church of St. 
Peter, of whieh Lavater, the famous physiogno- 
mist, was minister for twenty-three years; the 
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early Reformers, and in some letters in Latin by the fishy race adorn the walls of his dining- 


Lady Jane Gray; and the old arsenal with Wil- 
tattered 


liam Tell’s cross-bow ‘and sundry 
standards—these are abowt all the wealth that 
has come down to the Zurichuis from their fa- 
thers. These fathers, however, if history tells 
the truth, figured not meaaly in the old wars 
that established the independence of Switzer 
land ; and the name of a Zurichois, even in he- 
roic times, would always strike terror into the 
heart of an enemy. Few regions of country | 
have witnessed more deeds of daring, or been 
drenched with more blood, than the shores of | 
this lovely lake, now upturned to so good a 
purpose by the ploughshare of peace. 

The situation of Zurich is charming, and 
from the high terraced promenades that over- | 
look the town, many a varied and lovely pros- | 
pect may be obtained; mountains in the dis- | 
tance; pleasant hill-sides, speaking of plenty | 
and joy, in the foreground; and the tranquil | 
lake, like a broad still river, stretching out of | 
sight and skirting with its crystal waters the | 
deep verdure of the laughing meadows. I en- | 
joyed this scene just at sunset, and never did | 
the sun go down in greater glory than it did 
there that night. It was a mellowed gorgeous- | 
ness, just such as the eye likes to look upon | 
when the soul is in a reflecting mood, gently 
drawing one away from the world till he sud- 
denly starts up and wonders where he is. 

So pleased was I, last night, with my walk | 
about town, that I rose early this morning for | 
the purpose of renewing it. My particular | 
search was for the grave of Lavater. It was | 
not to be found, because I sought for it in the 
wrong place; but my mistake led me to as’ 
sweet a cemetery as I have met with in many | 
a day. It was equally removed from the child- | 
ish prettinesses that disgusts one with all Ro- | 
man Catholic cemeteries, and from that gross | 
neglect that is so often exhibited in those that | 
are Protestant. It is situated in the finest part 
of the environs of the town, laid out with the , 
taste of a garden, and planted with trees which 
shade monuments at once rich and neat, in- 
offensive either to taste or piety. So unusual is 
80 unexceptional a cemetery in Europe, that it 
is really worth a visit from all who hail from 
America, and would see something homelike. 
In fine, I liked Zurich in and out, from centre | 
to circumference. Its dirty fishwomen on the. 
lake shore; its begrimmed cyclopes glowing 
over their forges; its bustling tradesmen crowd- | 
ing you in its streets; its great mill wheels 
splashing im the water, and its comfortable, | 
well-to-do barghers, smoking a quiet pipe in 
their doorways, were all to my taste. There is 
nothing like “stir” for a city, provided that it is | 
relieved by a little real comfort, which, for a | 
Dutchman, means a long pipe lengthened out 
into a long evening. 

At nine o’clock this morning we took leave | 
of our pleasant landlord, Mr. Baur, and started 
in a carriage for this place—a good long drive 
of forty-three miles. “ Yup-yuh-h!” shouted | 
the coachee, and we rattled amid jingling bells | 
out of beautiful Zurich, and attaining the open , 
country, settled ourselves for a long day’s dog- | 
trot over a level and comparatively uninterest- 
ing plain. It was the height of the summer, | 
and the rich vegetation that stretched for miles 
around us, proclaimed a grateful soil; but we 
had been on hill-sides, in deep green valleys, 
and by the luxuriant shores of crystal lakes, 
and the contrast was too great to make the 
scenery now around us very attract) e. Our 
first halt was before a large encam »ment of 
Swiss soldiers, who, drawn up in lines, were | 


room, and are compelled daily to look down 
upon the barbarous immolation of many of 
their brethren. 

I have been walking through Constance this 
evening, and here come back sad. It is a 
lonely, dead city—eo dead that even grass will 
not grow in its streets. It is in the same state 
that it was four hundred years ago, except that 
its inhabitants have diminished from forty to 
seven thousand, and that its old-fashioned 
houses have grown blacker and mustier under 
the touch of time. It is a place for the owl to 
hoot and glower in, and where the rats and mice 
must find a secure retreat. The dim oil lamps 
suspended on é¢ords slung across the street, 
throw a ghostly light upon the low-browed, 
black houses, that smell of the middle ages. 
The solitary footfall of the rare passer-by re- 
sounds upon the pavement like a clod upon a 
coffin, and you feel almost as if in the catacombs 
of Egypt, as you grope your lonely way among 
its silent passages, You no one, except 
occasionally a soldier in a corner, whispering 
words of love in the ear of a servant maid, and 
from the listless revery into which you fall, you 
are aroused only by the loud blast of the trum- 
pet which calls the troops to their evening 
quarters. Is it that the blight that has fallen 
upon this city is God’s curse for the murder of 
those holy men of old? Is this withered, wrin- 
kled, sombre old age, so sickly and sepulchral, 
the retribution of crime? Do the ghosts of those 
who have met their victims long ago before a 
higher tribunal than that of Constance, come 
nightly to haunt these streets, and creep over 
the trembling flesh of the living? I know not, 
but I am sad in Constance to-night—I seem to 
go to sleep in a tomb, and God’s hand seems to 
rest heavily upon all around me, for the deed 
that sent Huss and Jerome to heaven in a cha- 
riot of fire! But of this and other things about 
Constance in my next. Buytu. 


MUSKOKEE INDIANS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Messrs. E-litors—As the readers of The 
Presbyterian may wish to know somethin 
of the present state of the aborigines of 
our country, I send you some facts about 
those among whom [ am engaged in 
missionary Pe The tribe of Indians 
called the Crecks, who formerly lived in 
parts of Georgia and Alabama, now have 
their abode west and south-west of Fort Gib- 
son, where, by treaty with the United 
States, they are permanently located. The 
Seminoles live in the southern part of the 
Creek country. They were formerly part of 
the same tribe, and, as their name indicates, 
ran away from the rest of the nation into 
Florida, where some yet remain, still unwil- 
ling to leave their chosen abode. Though 
originally of the same nation, and speaking 
the same language in different dialects, yet 
they are now separate tribes, each having 
their own laws and their own chiefs. They 
are also treated as such by the United States 
government, each having their own funds 
and their own agents. But they are really 
the same nation, and are properly called 
Muskokees. 

The Seminoles are not so far advanced in 
civilization as the Creeks. The latter raise 
corn, cattle, horses, and hogs, to a very con- 
siderable extent. The Seminoles have a 
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explosion was quite as unanimous as that of a 
pack of firecrackers. Our second halt was at 
Winterthur, a little manufacturing town, built 
upon the model of a hypothetical mathematical 
line—all length, and no breadth and thickness. 
Its single street was overarched by several 
gates at regular intervals, as if the authorities 
had, at different periods, attempted to drive the 
town into a sidewise growth, and had each time 
been defeated by its obstinate pertinacity in 
stretching itself at the expense of all good 
models of proportion. Between the second 
and third gate, we stopped to give our horses a 
loaf of bread apiece—for this is the food of 
horses in Switzerland. Once again en route. 
The regular jog induces sleep; my head falls 
back, and I am oblivious. My young com- 
panions, who won’t sleep because I do, amuse 
themselves by tickling my nose with a straw, 
in the most interesting part of my dream, and 
by leaping up behind the carriage, and shout- 
ing with the fierceness of banditti. It is this 
dignified sport which reminds me of iop’s 
fable of “the stoning of the frogs;” the time 
passes till we arrive at Frauenfeld, where we 
are to make our mid-day halt, which, as you 
know, is invariably an hour and a half in Swit- 
zerland. The Krone hotel is Dutch, and the 
landlord is much dutcher. Resolving to lunch 
here, our host’s buxom daughter spreads the 
bread and cheese by the side of a good-sized 
box, appropriated to pipes and tobacco, which 
stands in the centre of the dining-table, like the 
lord of the feast. Mine host entertains us with 
traditions of the town, and with lugubrious 
complaints of the projected railroad, which, as 
he justly observes, will be a “ very good thing 
for Zurich and Constance, but a very bad 
thing for the Krone hotel of Frauenfeld.” 
His conclusion is, that the railroad ought not 
to be built. 

The walls of the dining-room are ornamented 
with sundry miniature portraits. The names 
are hard to read, being Dutch, and quite 
unknown to fame. Our friend enlightens us 
by @ succinct narration of the lives of each. 
They all prove to be his own uncles or cousins, 
and have, at sundry times, during the past 
three or four generations, held offices of dignity 
and trust in Frauenfeld. One had been Mayor, 
another Councillor, &c., but they had all been 
clever people, and great smokers, as was 
proved by the good humour that overspread 
their countenances. When the narrative, a 
little tedious, was closed, we felt that we were 
in the presence of the concentrated aristocracy 
of Frauenfeld, and esteemed ourselves highly 
honoured by being entertained by the represen- 
tative of so much dignity. But as all things 
must sooner or later have an end, so did 
both our halt and the chronicles of our host. 
Again we were on the dusty road, looking out 
sharply for the first glimpse of the lake of Con- 
stance. It was long in appearing; but this 
made it all the more welcome when, at last, we 
turned the brow of a hill, and looked down 
upon the great valley that marks the boundary 
between Switzerland and Germany; the gloomy 
city of Constance, the centre of the picture, 
and the broad lake reflecting upon its tranquil 
bosom the rays of the setting sun. We de- 
scended rapidly the hill—passed on the road a 
bridal party, gay with smiles and garlands— 
skirted the field where John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague suffered martyrdom, and driving up 
rapidly to the grim gate of Constance, were 
there suddenly arrested by a band of soldiers. 
This arrest quickly brought to my recollection 
that Constance was in the Grand Duchy of Ba- 
den, and that here we were to undergo the 
usual scrutiny that belongs to the passport sys- 
tem. The passports were examined, and found 
to have the Duke’s great seal. The knapsacks 
were permitted to pass muster on our word of 
honour that we were not contrabanders, and 
the bag of horse-feed bread, after being felt 
and then untied, was pronounced duty free. 
All obstacles being removed, we passed into 
Constance as into a grave, and after traversing 
its lonely streets, were lodged at the “‘ Hecht,” 
which, being interpreted, means “ Pike.” Hav 
ing gone through the catalogue of beasts and 
birds, we were now commencing on the fish, 
and this one we certainly found very palatable. 
It is the head-quarters of amateur anglers, an: 
ite excellenj landlord is the prince of fishermen 


to be improving. The Creeks have pro- 
hibitory laws against the sale of whiskey in 
their nation, but the Seminoles have no laws 
against it, and use it as freely as money can 
be found to purchase it. The Creeks, by 
treaty with the United States government, 
have an annual school fund of about seven- 
teen thousand dollars, by which they partly 
sustain two large boarding schools and sev- 
eral day schools. Some of the youth of 
the nation are thus educated and preparing 
for usefulness among their fellow men. One 
of the boarding-schools is under the care of 
the Presbyterians, and the other under the 
care of the Methodists. Each school is al- 
lowed to take in eighty scholars—forty boys 
and forty girls. There is another boarding- 
school of thirty scholars, which is under the 
care of the Presbyterians, and entirely sup- 
ported by funds from the Board of Foreign 
Missions. It is the oldest school, and 
doubtless gave an impulse to the cause of 
education which brought the larger schools 
into existence. 

The Seminoles, unfortunately, have no 
school funds. This is much to be deplored, 
as the schools are the great means of civilizing 
and Christianizing the Indians. There is only 
one school among them; this is seg 
supported by the Presbyterian Board, whic 
started it and still sustains it. The good 
influence of that school upon the neighbour- 
ing Seminoles is undoubted, and should en- 
courage to further efforts. As they are poor 
and without school funds, all the education 
they receive for along time must be effected 
by funds from the churches and the benevo- 
lent. If such persons could visit the In- 
dians, and observe the good resulting from 
such instrumentality among them, thoy 
would, without doubt, gladly give some- 
thing from year to year for that purpose. 
And such a loan to the Lord would not be 
lost. 

These Indians are very much mixed with 
the whites, so that very op are not full 
Indians. But those partly white are some- 
times just as degraded as any of the full In- 
dians. They are as superstitious, and as 
much inclined to hate the gospel, which 
alone can make them happy in this world, 
and fit them for happiness after death. 


Revival in German Valley, N. J. 


[CORRESPONDEN °E OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


German Vauiey, N. J., Jan. 18, 1854. 

Messrs. E:ditors — You have, doubtless, 
heard something of the work of grace which 
has been in progress in the church at this 
place for some weeks past. It has in- 
deed been a precious work, and its fruits 
blessed; for which we feel called upon. to 
offer up praise to Him who does all things 
well. Some two months since I commenced 
pastoral visitation, in company with the 
ruling elders of the church, preaching the 
gospel from house to house, until we had 
gone through the whole of my charge. By 
these visits we learned there were some mo- 
thers and fathers in Israel earnestly engaged 
at a throne of grace, fervently supplicatin 
God for the outpouring of his Spirit, ann 
ardently desiring a genuine revival of reli- 
= We found some, who had hitherto 

neglecting the great concerns of their 
soul’s salvation, now anxious on the subject, 
and inquiring the way of life. These visits 
had the effect to deepen the convictions of 
such, and to stir u the Church members to 
greater fidelity and zeal in their Master's 
service. And if ever we have been instru- 
mental in winning souls to Christ, we can 
testify, that pastoral visitation has béen one 
means that bod has most signally owned and 
blessed. 

Being thus encouraged, we commenced a 
series of meetings in our church, which were 
continued for twelve successive days. The 
attendance was large, the house being often 
filled to its utmost capacity. In the dis- 
courses delivered, the great fundamental 
doctrines of our system of Divine truth 
were brought prominently into view, and ex- 
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much clearness and force, God’s Spirit 
owned and accompanied his truth, and made 
it quick and powerful to the edification of 
his own children, and the awakening and 
conversion of sinners. Many were pricked 
in their hearts, and cried out, “What must 
I do to be saved?” A solemn, death-like 
stillness pa the assembly, broken onl 
by the sobs of some heart-stricken ones. [¢ 
was most evident God’s Spirit was in the 
midst of us. Fear came upon every soul. 
When the congregation was dismissed, 
scarcely a word was spoken, but each left 
the public assembly in silence, to meditate 
in private on the great truths to which he 
had listened. I have been privileged to la- 
bour in several revivals of religion, but Ican 
truly say I never was in one which seemed 
to be more free from mere animal excite- 
ment, and to have better evidences of its be- 
ing a genuine work of God’s Holy Spirit. 
This work God has been pleased to carry on 
from week to week, through the means of 
his own appointment, to conversion of 
many precious souls, which have been added | 
to the Church, and we trust shall be saved. 

Last Sabbath was our communion, when 
thirty-five, after a public profession of their 
faith in Christ, and a part of them having re- 
ceived the ordinance of baptism, were permit- 
ted, for the first time, to come around the table 
of our Lord, and partake of the symbols of 
his broken body and shed blood. It was a 
day long to be remembered in the annals of 
our Zion. The whole assembly was deeply 
affected. It was a solemn time, and we 
trust impressions were made on the minds 
of many which will result in their s 
conversion to God. Of those received, twelve 
were heads of families, and some of them 
fathers and mothers of large families of chil- 
dren. But the most of them were in their 

outh, children of pious parents, who had 
n dedicated to God by baptism in infan- 
cy, and trained up, like Timothy, in the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and well in- 
structed in the Catechisms of our Church. 
One came with silvered locks and a totter- 
ing step, at the age of three-score and ten, 
and was received to all the privileges of the 
Church. Six had been trained in our paro- 
chial school. 

We have yet living with us an tri- 
arch, who th long as a ville our 
Zion, and on the day of our communion 
completed his ninetieth year, and had the 
pleasure to know that ten of his grandchil- 
dren and two of his great-grandchildren 
were on that day united with the Church 
which he had so long and so faithfully 
served. Thus God has verified to him his 
promise, saying, “I will establish my cove- 
nant between me and thee, and thy seed af- 
ter thee in their generations, for an ever- 
lasting covenant, to be a God unto thee and 
thy seed after thee.” 

This work of grace, which has greatly 
cheered my heart and encouraged me in my 
ministerial labours, is still in progress, and 
we hope at a future communion season, a 
number more will be gathered into the fold 
of Christ, as the happy fruits of this revival. 
My labours have been great for weeks past, 
yet I have been sustained by that God who 
promised that his strength should be made 
perfect in our weakness. Very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant in Christ, 

G. VAN ARTSDALEN. 


For the Presbyteriai. 
Flee as a Bird to your Mountain, 


The frightened bird, from the rude as- 
sault of man, seeks, with its startled cry, a 
covert. With that peculiar instinct which 
our common Father has bestowed on his 
feathered creation, its weary wing has no 
rest till it has found, beyond the destroy- 
er’s reach, the desired haven of safety. 
“ Flee, as a bird, to your mountain,” is 
beautifully illustrative of a Christian’s faith, 
and its emphatic evidence — persevering 
prayer. The cross of Jesus Christ is the 
mountain, and prayer is the way to it, for 
the Christian, when the storms of 
have affrighted him. 

Are you a pilgrim to the Celestial City, 
igs the ‘‘ burden” becoming intolerable, and 
to your despairing spirit does no “cross’’ 
brighten the distance? Has conscience, 
that fearful register, summed up your as- 
tonished view.~long neglected privileges, 
the closed Bible, the unfrequented house of 
prayer, and, above all, ingratitude to Him, 
in whom you “live, and move, and have 
your being?’ In the dark page of bitter 
memories Is there no record that “God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have eternal life?” 
Are “ Faithful,” and “ Hopeful,” the won- 
der-working companions of a Christian pil- 
grimage, only to be found in the immortal 

ream of Bunyan? Search for the lost 
“ Key of Promise’—look for it under the 
meridian light of a Saviour’s love. Has 
God forgotten to be gracious? Have you 
forgotten to pray? “Flee, as a bird, to 
your mountain.” 

Are you a backslider? Are you living 
shamelessly and openly a life of ingratitude 
to God? Has corruption, like the venomed 
snake, drawn its slimy length along the 
avenues of that heart which once was the 
receptacle of the Holy Spirit? Has the 
world claimed its former votary with its de- 
ceitful promise, and do you give the slow, 
reluctant consent, yielding at last to its all- 
absorbing demand? Does faith no longer 
point to its anchorage in heaven—a heaven 
for the wandering footstep? Is the sacred 
closet duty neglected—that talisman of life 
and light to the benighted? Seek again 
the hallowed spot where prayer was wont to 
be made—seek again, with stricken heart 
and bended knee, the insulted face of your 
heavenly Father. A ray from the “ star of 
Bethlehem,” will illumine this night of your 
spirit. “Flee, as a bird, to your moun- 
tain.” 

Are you in sorrow? Has the grave 
claimed your idol? and in the dark cham- 
bers of your heart, even ‘“ Hope’s pale 
lamp” emits no light, and a pall seems 
spread over all you had of earth. Sym- 
pathy, that exorcist of grief, that balm for 

uman woe, no longer brings healing on its 
wings. You cannot be comforted in this 
‘sore heart-trial;” it is Rachel mourning 
for her children; the hearth is desolate, the 
light of your dwelling is “not.” But had 
not your love become idolatrous? The 
flower must be transplated from your Eden, 
though “see heart be uprooted with it. The 
divine hand had a right; it needed a 
heavenly culture. Let your grief “bide its 
time.” Nature must have the first gush ; 
but remember the God of patience can be 
wearied. Go ask grace for these swollen 
billows of affliction. “He who does not 
willingly afflict the children of men” will 
hear. ‘Flee, as a bird, to your moun- 
tain.” 

Have life’s cares pressed lightly on y 
so that the smiling earth looks as if shad 
nograve? Have engrossing pleasures given 
their own false hue to the future, so that no 

rtentous cloud dims the sunlight to the 

right picture of your fancy ? the Cir- 

cean cup been quaffed to its dregs, and “no 
still small voice,” in the silence of the 
night, broken up your deep slumbers, and 
with its w rung the fearful knell, 
“ What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul!” A 
uicksand is beneath your feet ; the fabled 

thean stream is ollie its dark waters 
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rieéd not always infer that because their 
communications do not immediately appear, 
they have been considered unsuitable for 
publication. We are often compelled for 
want of room, to lay over matter longer than 
we could wish. At other times articles are 
kept baek for a time because they have been 
anticipated by others of the same general 
character, and we keep them until they will 
be more likely to attract attention. 

Crass Questions.—A friend, who 
has made the word of God a subject of critical 
study, more than almost any layman of our 
acquaintance, proposes to furnish us week- 
ly, a8 many questions as would suffice for a 
lesson on the Scriptures for a Bible class. 
The first portion of them will be found on 
our fourth page. They can be readily an- 

_swered by any well-instructed pupil, with the 
aid of Jacobus’ Notes, or of almost any Com- 
mentary and Bible Dictionary. We trust 
they may be adopted by many teachers of 
Bible classes. If more convenient for use, 
they could be cut out of the paper and pasted 
in a blank book. 

ANOTHER MINISTER FALLEN.—We re- 
gret to learn, through the Presbyterian Ad- 
vocate, that the Rev. Isaac M. Cook, of the 
Presbytery of Beaver, Pennsylvania, is no 
mote. He died at his residence on Tuesday 
the 10th inst. His disease was chronic 
dysentery. He was a man of talents, and a 
zealous, faithful minister. He has fallen in 
the prime of life and in the midst of his 
usefulness. His death will be deeply la- 
mented by a wide circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances. He will be remembered by 
the members of the General Assembly at 
Charleston as having been an active member 
of that body. 


BuRNING OF ALLEGHENY THEOLOGICAL 
Seminaky.—The Theological Seminary at 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, was destroyed by 
fire on the night of the 23d inst. We have 
not yet learned many of the particulars. It 
is said that there was an insurance of $5000 
on the building, which we hope will be suffi- 
cient to cover the loss. We regret, how- 
ever, to learn that only about one-half of the 
valuable library was saved. The students 
who were lodging in the Seminary, provi- 
dentially all escaped. We tender our sym- 
pathies to our excellent brethren of Alle- 
gheny. They must be subjected to some 
inconvenience, for a time, but we trust that 
this calamity may prove in the end a bless- 
ing. It may be the means of providing 
them still better accommodations, and of 
rallying the friends of the Seminary still 
more energetically around it. 

ORDINATION OF A CONVERTED RoMIsH 
Prizest.—The Presbytery of New York or- 
dained the Rev. P. Neil, who had been for 
six years a Romish priest in France, to the 
work of the ministry on Sabbath evening 
last, 22d inst. The Rev. E. E. Rankin 
preached the sermon, and the Rev. Dr. 
Krebs and the Rev. John Little conducted 
the other services of the interesting occa- 
sion. The credentials of Mr. Neil, and his 
reasons for abandoning the Church of Rome, 
were read. He did not regard Romish or- 
dination as valid. We understand that he 
will probably labour in one of the southern 
cities, where we hope he may be instrumen- 
tal in winning others to the truth. 


DeaTH oF AN Epitor. — Dr. Robert 
Montgomery Bird, one of the proprietors 
and editors of the Philadelphia North Ame- 
rican, died at his residence, in Philadelphia, 
on the morning of the 23d instant, after a 
short illness with brain fever. He was a 
native of Newcastle, Delaware. For a num- 
ber of years he devoted himself to literary 
pursuits, as a writer of fiction, in which he 
attained great success. He was afterwards, 
for a short time, a Professor in the Phila- 
delphia Medical College, and since then, for 
some years past, has filled with much talent 
and ability one of the editorial chairs of the 
North American. His death will be a great 
loss to the public at large, as well as to his 
immediate family. 

An Scene.—The 
rian Advocate says :—‘“ On last Sabbath the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was admin- 
istered in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Allegheny City; on which occasion thirty-six 
persons were received by examination and 
public: profession, into the communion of 
the church.” 


‘Newspaper News.—Paragraphs, in pass- 
ing through the newspapers, often undergo 
modifications which materially alter their 
character. As an instance, we recently an- 
nounced that the Rev. Dr. MoLean, Presi- 
dent of Lafayette College, had completed his 
effort in securing $100,000 for the endow- 
ment of the College. To abbreviate the no- 


tive, some editor stated—and his version has 


been most extensively copied—that the said 
President had received a donation of $100,000 
for this purpose, which conveys a false im- 
pression, a8 very many subscriptions were 
required to make up the amount. 

Girt Lorreriges.— The authorities in 
New York are commendably engaged in the 
attempt to subdue those gambling concerns 
called Gift Lotteries; while in Philadelphia, 
with a State law directly forbidding all lot- 
teries, these things are done without let or 
hinderance. A public lottery by the Art 
Union was recently drawn in a public man- 
ner; and the prises were announced in the 
various daily ne rs. If a.man. offers 


forsale a lottery ticket of the ordinary kind, 
some Officer is ready to pounce on hii; but a 
full grown lottery scheme, in despite of all 
law, may be announced and drawn, while | 
the4ity anthorities wink at it. This is not 
holding the balance of justice with an equal 


F ON THE APOSTOLIC | 
CHURCH. 
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BS. Schaff’s elaborate work on the early 
* Chureh, is destined to make a sensation. 


The learning and ability of the author, to-_ 


gether with his well-known position in the 
theological world, and the fact that the sub- 
ject of which he treats furnishes an opportuni- 
ty for bringing out whatever may be his pecu- 
liar views, have led to a closer scrutiny of his 
work than would be occasioned by a similar 
history from other hands. We had been 
re-examining it with some care, intending to 
give our views of it at length, but the article 
in the number of the Princeton Repertory 
for this month, to.a great extent, and in a 
very able manner, expresses our sentiments. 
In the opinions of the Reviewer, with but 
slight exceptions, we concur. The work is 
undoubtedly characterized by great famili- 
arity with the subject, by unusually fine logi- 

and rhetorical powers, and by an apparent 

ire to speak truth and do justice to the 
utmost of the author’s ability. 

The & does not go into a minute 
examination of the work, because of having 
previously reviewed it on its appearance in 
the original German. Whilst justice is done, 
however, to its commendable qualities, there 
is a clear and unsparing exhibition of the 
false basis on which the author attempts to 
build his imposing superstructure. The Re- 
viewer states what has been known in pri- 
vate circles, that Dr. Schaff and Dr. Nevin 
do not by any means fully harmonize in 
their views—that/ the latter has much 
stronger proclivities Rome-ward than the for- 
mer; and that, instead of Nevin taking his 
catch-words from Schaff, the influence has 
been precisely in the other direction. We 
need hardly go out of our way here, to say, 
that if any have given credence to the inti- 
mations which have been mischievously 
thrown out from certain quarters, that 
Princeton was disposed to fraternize Mer- 
cersburgh, they will dismiss such suspicions 
after having read the full and able condem- 
nation pronounced in this review on the 
cherished dogmas of that school. 

We may mention, in a few words, some of 
the points in which Dr. Schaff’s erratic tenden- 
cies show themselves, without always giving 
his own language, or going into much detail. 
Some of these are rather indices of the princi- 
ples he holds, than a distinct avowal of them. 
For instance, he looks upon Merle D’Au- 
bigné ds a prejudiced historian, framing his 
narrative as a special pleader to make out 
his case against Rome; he is highly lauda- 
tory of Dr. Nevin; he uniformly speaks 
of Popery in apologetic terms, whilst he 
gives Protestantism but faint praise; he 
advocates a “middle course” between Po- 
pery and Protestantism; he calls it ultra 
Protestantism to repudiate the idea of the 
permanent primacy of Rome, and to deny 
the Papacy the least scriptural ground or 
divine right; he contends that the miracu- 
lous gift of tongues does not mean that the 
apostles spoke in foreign languages, and at 
the same time maintains the continuanve of 
the gift in the sense in which he under- 
stands it, and intimates that the same 
thing was exercised by the Irvingites, and 
the Montanists of the second century; in- 
stead of viewing the apostolic Church as 
one and homogeneous in its principles and 
teachings, he regards James, Peter, Paul, and 
Jobn as representing “four grand forms of 
life and doctrine in the primitive Church ;” 
he looks forward to another Reformation, 
which will result ‘in the final reconciliation 
of Catholicism and Protestantism, the blend- 
ing the truth and virtues of both, without 
their corresponding errors and defects, in 
the ideal Church of the future—forming not 
a new Church, but the final, perfect product 
of the present and the past’’—thus exposing 
his favourite development theory, which, 
indeed, underlies the whole book. Our 
readers will see from the above samples, that 
there is an abundance of error in the views 
promulgated; though we admit they are 
mingled with strong evangelical expressions, 
and a clear annunciation of the doctrine of 
justification by faith, and of. the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. 

Had Dr. Schaff been born in this country, 
and educated under the same teachings 
which Dr. Nevin enjoyed, we cannot but 
think that he would have held a much more 
thorough Protestantism. As it is, he gives 
painful evidence that he has imbibed the bit- 
ter waters of his fatherland. He holds truth, 
indeed, and sometimes gives it such utter- 
ances as will find a response in the most 
thoroughly evangelical minds; but in the 
main he shows the taint, and gives evidence 
that, in like manner with his German pre- 
decessors and co-labourers, he has, to a 
lamentable extent, drowned the gospel in 
the depths of philosophy, falsely so called. 
Whether he will ever rid himself thoroughly 
of the effects of his early training, remains 
to be seen. It is no easy matter for philo- 
sophic pride to humble itself to the plain, 
simple teachings of,the Scriptures. Ger- 
many has done him much harm; in per- 
verting his eminent abilities, she has spoiled 
what might have been a great light in the 
Church. 

However much the wise men of Germany, 
or their poor shadows in our own land, 
might contract the nasal muscles at such a 
suggestion, we will venture to say, that what 
Germany needs, is that her wise men should 
become little children at the feet of Jesus 
Christ. The very principles which are 
learned in our Sabbath-schools and Bible 
classes, are what these great ones most need 
to know. Instead of wearing their mighty 
minds away in endeavouring to “work out 
salvation” through abstruse and labyrinthine 
speculations, each step in which process 
bears them further from the sunlight, and 
into darkness more profound, they need to 
come to the cross and there learn practically, 
as well as theoretically, the teachings of 
Jesus. Having done this—their pseudo-phi- 
losuphy being cast away to the moles and 
the bats, and their great powers being de- 
voted to the true practical development of 
the gospel for the redemption of mankind, 
the heavy clouds which have so long rested 
and thickened over the land of Luther, would 
at last break away, and her noble band of 
scholars would become the vanguard of the 
Christian army, instead of blind leaders 
of the blind. The wisdom of men is still 
foolishness with God. The pride of learn- 
ing, the ambition to stand upon a loftier 
promontory, from which a wider sweep of 
knowledge can be comprehended, than be- 
longs to common understandings, is the 
source of the evils which have fallen upon 
Germany, and through her, in some measure, 
on our own country. The gospel, as held 
by the Evangelical Church, was a common- 
place thing. Its theory and principles were 
understood, and its technicalities familiar. 
But little encouragement was afforded for 
achieving a fame for originality, profundity, 
or philosophic acumen in this beaten track. 
A new theory of Christianity was therefore 
welcomed by such as cared more for the pur- 
suit of mere speculations and for their own 
reputations, than for the intrinsic treasures 
of the gospel. If Christianity was complete, 
as revealed in the Scriptures, then, in their 
apprehension, there was an end of all en- 
coursgement to study it as a science. As 
ect in itself in the apostles’ days, as it 
will be when it shall be in the meridian of 
its glory, a's power that shall encircle the 
earth, no room is left for the pickaxes and 


crowbars of the philosophers, to quarry out 


| macher, having i 


’ wonderful if Dr. Schaff should give utterance 


rent powersemd capacities of the Church are, 
and what it is tobe, when gtown from infancy 
to mend. Hence a theory of development 
well suited the ern 
hilosophy of Schellin an ier- 
ted itself in the- 
ology, the idea was brought out, that the 
Church in its incipiency contained but the 
germ of what it was to be; that it was to 
pass through a constant and cumulative de- 
velopment in its history, each era and phase 
being comprehended in that which preceded, 
as the laminz of a ee 
those of subsequent growth, until in its ma- 
turity it embodies them all ;—in this theory 
was at once opened up a field tempting to 
German philosophers and scholars. It found 
favour—it has continued to gather around it 
new advocates—it has been added to, sub- 
stracted from, and variously modified, but 
has remained still essentially the same, and 
around it the high-priests of learning and 
theology, awaking from their stolidity, have 
enthusiastically burned their incense. 
Trained amid such ideas, it would not be 


to sentiments by no means in unison with 
those of American Evangelical Christianity. 
We confess that we have been surprised to 
find in this work on the Church, such full 
and clear statements of the doctrines of 
grace—much more surprised even than to 
find the errors, which are but too numer- 
ous and prominent. The latter we looked 
for as a matter of course—the former we 
did not expect to meet to such an extent; 
and for this reason, we may almost have for- 
gotten the virus that was in the book, and, 
at first sight, have spoken of it in terms 
more favourable than it deserves. We 
looked at the work, however, as coming from 
Dr. Schaff and Mercersburgh, not as from a 
Professor at Princeton or any one of our 
orthodox Seminaries; and our first impres- 
sions of it were received from this stand-point. 


$100,000 FOR CHURCH EXTEN- 
SION. 


Y reference to the Monthly Report of the 
Board of Domestic Missions, on our first 
page, it will be seen that the Board sug- 
gests to the Church the propriety of a gene- 
ral and united effort, to raise a fund of One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars, to aid in church- 
building in the destitute places of our coun- 
try. The example of the Congregationalists 
and New-school Presbyterians, in their ef- 
forts of a similar nature, is well calculated, 
as we have before remarked, to arouse our 
own denomination to something more effi- 
cient and more adequate to the wants of the 
field, than has yet been accomplished. The 
Congregationalists secured their fifty thou- 
sand dollars with little difficulty; and the 
New-school Presbyterians raised the first fifty 
of their proposed hundred thousand even 
more readily, although on the last fifty thou- 
sand there are indications of slow progress— 
indeed, things look almost as if there would 
be a failure. This, however, would be so 
discreditable that, sooner or later, and by 
some means, we presume the entire hundred 
thousand dollars will be forthcoming. 

In some respects the Old-school Presbyte- 
rians may be said to have made the first 
move in this department of benevolent ac- 
tion. Years ago, the General Assembly 
provided for a Church Extension Commit- 
tee, in connection with the Board of Domes- 
tic Missions, to whom was entrusted the busi- 
ness of raising funds, and disbursing them to 
assist feeble congregations in building houses 
of worship. It would be stating what is not 
true, if we were to affirm that this organiza- 
tion has accomplished nothing. With the 
few thousands of dollars annually received, 
they have lent a helping hand, in the aggre- 
gate, to hundreds of churches. By saying 
to feeble congregations, we will aid you to 
the extent of a few hundred dollars, if you 
will raise the sum, less this amount, neces- 
sary to erect a house of worship, they have 
encouraged the undertaking of many suc- 
cessful enterprises which otherwise would not 
probably have been attempted. What has 
been done by them, however, has not at any 
time met the wants of the Church; it has only 
demonstrated what could be accomplished if 
adequate funds were supplied. It would be 
a mockery of the great work before us, to 
imagine that to allow it to go on at its pre- 
sent rate, will suffice. We are called upon 
by our denominational interests, by the 
claims of a great country, and by our obliga- 
tions to the cause of Christ, to lay ourselves 
out for something far more liberal and en- 
ergetic. | 

The object is so important, and its de- 
mands so urgent, that we hope it will at 
once be taken up by the press, and in our 
our judicatories, and thoroughly discussed. 
Without some such instrumentality, the 
Board of Missions can but half accomplish 
its aims. Its operations are constantly em- 
barrassed, by the fact that its missionaries 
have no places in which to preach the gospel 
and to gather the people together. Of what 
avail is it that we send ministers to Iowa, 
Minnesota, or Texas, if, on reaching their 
field, they find but a few scattered sheep, 
who, when they have done their utmost, can- 
not raise more than one-half the sum neces- 
sary to build a church? Is the missionary 
to continue for years to preach in a school- 
house or in private dwellings, hoping that at 
some undefined and remote future period, he 
may gather a congregation large and strong 
enough to provide themselves with the ne- 
cessary accommodations? Hissuccess in such 
an undertaking would at best be problem- 
atical; but even if ultimately he should 
succeed, other denominations, in the mean 
time, would have come in, and with their 
better appliances, would have forestalled 
him in gathering up the material which had 
been ready to his hand. Such a policy is 
extremely short-sighted and ill-advised. The 
missionary and the church should be pro- 
vided simultaneously. Then, with the bless- 
ing of God, the work of extending our Zion 
would go on prosperously. 

One of two things ought to be done with- 
out further delay. The Church Extension 
Committee should either be transformed into 
a distinct Board, for which annual donations 
should be made throughout the churches as 
for the other Boards, or a united and simul- 
taneous effort to raise a large sum for the 
purpose, such as has been suggested, should 
be resorted to. As there are objections to 
multiplying annual collections, perhaps the 
latter method would be preferable. We have 
no idea that such an application would ma- 
terially affect the donations to the accus- 
tomed objects of benevolence. If deter- 
mined upon, it ought to be distinctly under- 
stood that this is a special appeal, and that 
it is expected that the contributions to the 
Boards will be made with the usual liberality. 
The Presbyterian Church has abundant re- 
sources to do the one, and not to leave the 
other undone. The extraordinary prosperity 
of the last few years, has added largely to 
the wealth of her members, and a special 
contribution to the cause of Christ would be 
but an appropriate thank-offering to the 
kind Providence from whose munificence 
they have been enriched. A higher stand- 
ard of liberality, too, is greatly needed, both 
for the good of those who give, and for the gen- 
eral prosperity of Christ’s cause; and if such 
an effort should be instrumental in any mea- 


the light of | 
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sure in expanding the views and opening the | 


accustomed to contemplate, it will be & great 
Chureh. ~ 

The Presbyterian Church in this country 
has a noble field of enterprise before her. Her 
doctrines, polity, and mode of worship are 
eminently adapted to our population. She 
combines in her membership a large amount 
of the intelligence, commercial enterprise, and 
wealth of the land. Her ministers are well 
educated, and are faithful preachers of sound 
doctrine, as well as promoters of practical 
religion, and of all the allied interests which 
are adapted to purify and elevate society. A 
large portion of our country is now in a for- 
mation state, and the impress which is re- 
ceived at the outset will determine its cha- 
racter for generations to come. We must 
either do our part at this favourable period, 
or be content to leave it, toa great extent, 
undone, for all coming time. A body, com- 
prising more than two thousand of the best 
educated ministers, and more than two hun- 
dred thousand communicants from among 
the most substantial people, must be respon- 
sible, in no small measure, for the religious 
and moral character of the country. ‘This, 
taken in connection with the relations we 
sustain as a nation to other countries of the 
globe, becoming every day more important 
through the wonderful developments of 
God’s providence, renders our position one 
which claims all the wisdom, liberality, and 
energy of which an enlightened body 
Christians are capable. 

We trust these and similar considerations 
will be seriously and prayerfully pondered ; 
and that, in reference to the special object 
suggested, there may be such discussion as 
will ‘prepare the way for some adequate and 
suitable action at the next General Assembly. 


USEFULNESS THROUGH THE 
PRESS. 


HE last steamship from Europe brings in- 
telligence of the death of the distinguished 
and venerated Rev. William Jay, whose 
writings have made him known throughout 
the Christian world. He departed this life 
at his residence in Bath, England, on the 
27th of December last, in the 85th year of 
his age. He was a minister of the Inde- 
pendent connection, and is said to have 
preached for Rowland HillNn Surrey Chapel, 
when but sixteen years old. He was pastor 
of Argyle chapel at Bath for sixty-three 
years; but had retired within the last year or 
two, on account of his advanced age. Few 
men of his day have been held in higher 
by all of every name who love Christ. His 
long life was devoted with an assiduity and 
success rarely equalled to the promotion of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, both through the 
pulpit and the press. For a generation or 
more, his sermons have been a household 
book for Sabbath reading in thousands of 
families in this land; and in tens of thou- 
sands of closets, have his “‘ Exercises’”’ been 
a morning and evening companion. 

Mr. Jay furnishes a striking example of 
what a minister may accomplish by the use of 
his pen. He was a superior preacher and a 
faithful pastor, and in that respect alone ac- 
complished a great work ; but the results of 
his personal ministrations are small, compar- 
ed with the world-wide good which he has 
scattered abroad through the press. Had he 
lived and died simply preaching the gospel, 
and tending the flock over which he was the 
overseer, he would now be,lamented by a 
circle of Christians chiefly of his own de- 
nomination in England; he would not pro- 
bably have been known much more exten- 
sively than many other faithful pastors. But 
having availed himself of the facilities of- 
fered by the press, he has so extended his 
influence, that wherever evangelical truth 
has found a lodgement, he has been a com- 
panion and teacher of God’s people; and 
though he has, after a long life, at last rested 
from his labours, his works will live, 
and through them he will continue to do 
service in his Master’s cause for generations 
to come. | 

We would take advantage of the occasion 
offered in noticing Mr. Jay’s case, and res- 
pectfully submit to our clerical brethren, 
whether they may not in some measure 
follow the example of this great and good 
man, and in some similar manner enlarge 
and perpetuate their influence. We are 
persuaded that many of them fail to achieve 
what lies within their reach, through neglect- 
ing to use the press, as well as the pulpit, as 
an agency for preaching the gospel. How féw 
make themselves useful as authors, or even 
write for the periodicals and journals of the 
day! A talented minister of ouracquaintance, 
who has it in his power to edify the Church 
by his writings as much as most men, not 
long since said, that so far as he recollected, 
he had never written a paragraph for a news- 
paper in his life; and yet a single number of a 
widely circulated journal is read by probably 
as many persons as he would preach to in an 
entire year, if he occupied the pulpit every 
Sabbath. It is not every one, indeed, who 
can prepare a good sermon, who hasa facility 
for popular writing; but this talent may be 
cultivated, and there are numbers whom we 
could mention, who, instead of developing 
their gifts in this way, are keeping them hid 
away in a napkin, and by this means re- 
stricting their influence and usefulness. All 
who attended the instructions of the late Dr. 
Archibald Alexander, will remember how he 
magnified the power of the press, and urged 
it upon his students to avail themselves of 
it, as a means of doing good. What he re- 
commended to others he practised himself, 
few persons having written more both for 
the religious journals and for the press in 
other departments, than he did during the 
later years of his life. 

Many ministers who are capable of this 
kind of usefulness, are deterred from at- 
tempting it because of the multiplicity of 
books already appearing, and for fear they 
would not find a publisher willing to run the 
risk of giving to the world what they might 
produce. Every age and country, however, 
must have its own literature, and some 
writers must furnish it. Who can tell that 
he might not be amongst the favoured ones, 
until he has made the experiment? But 
whilst it is true that there are difficulties 
attending success in authorship, the periodi- 
cal press presents a field to which there is 
comparatively easy access. We have re- 
minded our readers on other occasions that 
some of the most popular and useful works 
of the day, appeared originally as weekly 
newspaper articles. In this shape the pub- 
lic made their acquaintance, and having 
given them a favourable reception, they were 
embodied in a permanent volume. Few 
more useful practical religious books have 
ever appeared than “‘Jay’s Exercises,” and 
yet there is scarcely one of these exercises 
which might not have been first published in a 
religious newspaper—and their ultimate use- 
fulness, when brought together into a vol- 
ume, would have been by no means dimin- 
ished, but rather enlarged by it. 

These remarks are not made through any 
selfish desire to secure for our own columns 
what may be written by our brethren; but 
upon the far broader ground, that if we can be 
—— inducing many who now do 
nothing in this way, to realize the vast power 
of the press, and avail themselves of it to 
extend the area and permanency of their 
usefulness, we shall have done good service 


to them and:to the ¢ 


for the 
-audience whose ears are open to receive 
them. 


though of There 
are no ts too good to find expression 
through such.e‘channel. The better they 


are, the surer will they be of finding access 


to the minds and hearts of the wide-spread 


FREE DISCUSSION. 


AS Editors of a public journal, we are often 

solicited to publish articles which, for 
reasons good and sufficient to ourselves, we 
decline; and in some cases, we are asked, 
with a certain tone of insinuation, if we are 
enemies to free and untrammelled discus- 
sion? On this subject we have our own no- 
tions, without wishing to force them upon 
others, and yet they must form the rule of 
our conduct. As the conductors of this 
journal, we have entered into an implied 
compact with our readers to impart to them, 
according to our ability, the most reliable 
and wholesome doctrines on all subjects com- 
ing within the range of our publication. In 
the selection of such matters we make no 
pretension to infallibility; we may err, but 
we do not do it willingly and inconsiderate- 
ly. We endeavour to satisfy our own con- 
sciences that we are doing right, and then 
confidently leave the case with our readers. 
We do not suffer ourselves to inquire how 
we may please everybody; it would make 
us the victims of a time-serving temper, to 
which no independent journalist should suc- 
cumb. Accordingly, if discussions arise, we 
endeavour that they shall be presented in 
the way most advantageous to our readers 
and to the Church, and that they shall be 
properly limited. There can be no greater 
mistake than to suppose that an editor is un- 
der obligation to make his sheet the vehicle 
of every man’s thoughts, however erratic 
they may be, if he would not incur the 
charge of being exclusive. If he is not wil- 
ling to act as umpire, he is not fit for his 
office; and if he does not exercise this right 
fearlessly, although kindly and reasonably, 
he is not worthy of the confidence of his 
readers. Shall he be forced by any clamour 
from without, to spread over the country 
discussions which he may regard as useless, 
if not positively injurious? How can he 
thus secure the approbation of his own con- 
science, or meet the responsibility he owes to 
his readers? We have at different times 
been requested to admit speculations which 
we regarded as aiming a fatal blow at the 
most precious articles of our faith, as tend- 
ing to produce scepticism on settled matters 
of policy, as injurious to the best interests of 
our Church action, and we have always en- 
deavoured to exercise a wise discretion, lest 
we should be the means of unsettling the 
faith of others by giving currency to such 
views. Some may say that this is muzzling 
a free press; if they think so, they may 
have their resort in going elsewhere for a 
remedy. We use no persuasion with any 
man to sustain our paper ; whenever he may 
consider it, for any cause, unworthy of his 
support, he may abandon it. We shall en- 
deavour to communicate to our readers what 
we regard as wholesome food, whatever may 
be the consequences. We shall still insist on 
that system of doctrine which has from the 
origin of our Church been its crowning glory, 
and we shall further maintain the institu- 
tions of our Church, which have been found 
to work advantageously, regardless of the 
carping of those who, under the name of free 
discussion, would throw in doubts calculated 
to shake the faith of those not having all 
the means of investigating the matter fully. 
It is our happiness to believe, that if we have 
not communicated to our readers all the 
good that we have desired, we have with- 
held from them much that might have done 
them injnry. So far as weknow the sentiments 
of our increasingly numerous subscribers, 
they approve our course in regarding great 
fundamental points as settled and fixed, and 
as not being exposed to a re-opening at the 
whim of those who, in the pride of self-con- 
fidence, are unwilling to learn from the past, 
and who are much more ready to find fault 
with the mode of doing good adopted by 
others, than to lend a helping hand them- 
selves. 


FIFTH CHURCH, BALTIMORE. 


E have been accustomed to allow the 
misrepresentations made by certain 
newspapers, to go for what they are worth, 
being assured that the public will generally 
understand the reasons by which their state- 
ments are dictated, and know how to dispose 
ofthem. The following letter from the well- 
known editor of the Baltimore Patriot, who 


city which has recently transferred its rela- 
tions from the New to the Old-school, seems 
necessary in order to vindicate the character 
of those engaged in that movement. 
Orrice or THE Parrior, 
Baltimore, January 21, 384. 

Messrs. Editors—Being one of the “ dou- 
ble-minded and unstable,” referred to in an 
editorial of the Christian Observer of this 
morning, preceding and introducing the let- 
ter from Washington, signed “John C. 
Smith,” and that article being so untrue, I 
beg leave to make a few remarks about the 
Fifth Church, that the public may under- 
stand the real state of the case. ) 

You are, doubtless, acquainted with our 
previous history, when Dr. Hamner was our 

astor, and why we left the Baltimore Pres- 

ytery, &c., so thatI need not go back. Our 
late pastor, the Rev. 8. Washburn, died in 
September last, and after that it was fre- 
quently suggested to go back to the Balti- 
more Presbytery; but as there are always 
difficulties, and sometimes dangers, in bein 
too hasty in such matters, it was not p 
until a “rule or ruin’”’ faction of New-school 
men took such decided ground against a 
move ‘of this kind, that the friends of the 
measure felt that duty now required them to 
act. A meeting was held, ol a large ma- 
jority decided to make the change. One of 
the reasons given by the most prominent 
opposer of this was, that “we were never 
sO prosperous as now—that we were almost 
entirely out of debt—the financial affairs 
never presented so cheering a face,” &c. 
Now to the editorial of the Observer :—It 
is there stated that we are “encumber- 
ing with a heavy debt the property mort- 

,” &.; besides saying some very hard 

things about the somerset party left. It is 
to this particular point I wish to direct at- 
tention. We have a large church edifice— 
the largest Presbyterian church in the city, 
with one of the finest lecture-rooms in the 
country. There is a ground rent on the 
whole of $600 per year, which can be re- 
deemed within nine years. This, however, 
is not considered here in Baltimore as a 
debt. The cellars rent for $350 a year, 
which reduces this to only $250. Besides 
this we owe about $175, with assets to meet 
it; and we owe $800, to be paid in equal 
annual payments of $200, from January 
1855, so that in point of fact we owe nothing 
at the present writing. 

I have made this brief statement for the 
purpose of informing you of these facts, 
which were all true until we got into the 
Baltimore Presbytery. Before this change 
we seemed to be ed as all right, and 
not so “‘ double-minded”’ either, while these 
secessionists remained; but now we are 


like the sour grapes, “not very good any 
how 


I think that the article will be corrected 
in the Observer next week, by some one of 
the new party, as I know that all of them 
are not of the same opinion with the writer 
of that slander. Excuse this hasty note. 


Very , &e. 
F. MoJmTon. 


is a leading member of the church in that , 
some time. 


‘EVIL DAYS. 


N the evil days come! Yes, such 

days will come, and come to all. 
Nations have their evil days when con- 
vulsed by political revolutions, oppressed by 
tyranny, and invaded by famine, pesti- 


- lence, and war. -The Church has ite evil 


days when heresies prevail, and she loses 
her spirituality and declines into formality 
and worldliness. Families have their evil 
days when assailed by sickness, disturbed by 
domestic broils, and reduced to poverty. 
Individuals have their evil days, which, 
from various circumstances, are much more 
numerous than their prosperous ones. Often 
have we observed youth, with its buoyant 
hopes, looking along the vista of life, as if 
there were no obstructions to be met with in 
their career; every scene being gaily tinted, 
and every prospect full of promise. As they 
advance in the journey, a shade comes over 
the brightness of their dream, and dull, 
leaden realities supersede the pictures of 
their romance. Life is up-hill. It must 
have its difficulties; and as disappointments 
frequently occur, and infirmities disqualify 
for enjoyment, it will be acknowledged that 
these are “evil days.” The most painful 
exemplification of this may be found in the 
case of those who, casting away the fear of 
God in their youth, have given full license 
to their unbridled desires. No pleasure is 
withheld which entices; no restraint is im- 
posed on unlawful indulgence. They live 
for themselves and for the present, utterly 
disregarding the future, with its heavy res- 
ponsibilities. How many such have we seen, 
as age began to creep upon them, and when 
their usual elasticity began to fail them, 
with clouded brow and anxious minds brood- 
ing over the past without pleasure, and with 
some vague presentiment that evil was re- 
served for them in the future. They are 
now on the down-hill of life, and the pros- 
pect before them is misty and uncertain, if 
not positively affrighting. The «evil days” 
have come upon them, and without an anti- 
dote. Is this a gloomy picture? There is a 
relief for it. If God has appointed evil days 
for us in this world, he has at least provided 
the means by which they may be sustained. 
My grace shall be sufficient for you, is God’s 
promise, and happy is he who believes in it 
and trusts in it in his youth. What power 
shall evil days have over him who has God 
for his friend, and how can they affright him 
who has laid up his treasures safely in hea- 
ven, and has his eye constantly directed 
thither? He may, and doubtless will suffer, 
and yet his sufferings will be soothed, and 
their tendency, under the Divine blessing, 
will be to work out for him a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory. Death 
is an evil day—for it is the wages of sin— 
but even this, under the bland influence of 
the gospel, may be converted into a scene 
of unspeakable happiness, as the harbinger 
of that brighter world, where there are no 
‘evil days.” 


—— 


Home, Scoot, anp Courcn.—The Rev. 
Dr. Van Rensselaer has issued his Annual, 
The Home, the School, and the Church, for 
1854. Like its predecessors, it contains a 
variety of ably written and instructive arti- 
cles on Education and kindred subjects, by 
some of the best writers at home and abroad. 
It makes a volume of valuable reading for 
both persons in the ministry and out of it. 
A mezzotint engraving of the late Doctor 
Miller adds to its interest. 


THe INSURGENTS.—An account 
from China, quoted by the Puritan Recorder, 
Bays: 

“The religious aspect of the revolution con- 
tinues to be prominent. The Insurgents are 
understood to be now acknowledged as Chris- 
tians by the Protestants in China. 

“The ‘Ode for Youth,’ intended to be com- 
mitted to memory by every child in the Insur- 
gent camp—and in the event of their triumph, 
soy tg Ma the child of every official through- 
out the land—contains the following lines on 

REVERENCE TO JESUS. 
** Jesus, his first born Son, 
Was in former times sent by God. 
He willingly gave his life to redeem us from sin. 
Of a truth his merits are pre-eminent. 
His cross was hard to bear; 
The sorrowing clouds obscured the sun; 
The adorable Son, honoured in Heaven, 
Died for you children of men. 
After his resurrection he ascended to Heaven. 
Resplendent in glory he wields authority supreme. 
In him we know that we may trust, 
To secure salvation and ascend to Heaven.”’ 


Princeton Review.—The Biblical Re- 
pertory and Princeton Review for January, 
is the largest number as to bulk, and the 
ablest as to its matter, that we have seen for 
The contents are—l. Recent 
Commentaries on Solomon’s Song. 2. Cu- 
riosities of University Life. 3. Character 
and Writings of Pascal. 4. Beecher’s Great 
Conflict. 5. Dr. Cannon’s Pastoral The- 
ology. 6. Dr. Schaff’s Apostolic Church; 
together with Short Notices and Literary 
Intelligence. In the article on Pastoral 
Theology, the following wews are expressed 
as to the most effective mode of preaching : 

“We beg leave to add a single remark, viz: 
that extemporaneous composition is as entirely 

racticable in writing out in full, as in —- 
ing out in full; and it is exceedingly probable 
that it actually occurs more frequently. If the 
thinking be thoroughly done, the intellectual 
labour is Seanpletod ; so that the thoughts, 
ideas, sentiments, doctrines, be fully in the 
mind’s ion, and arranged in their natu- 
ral order, according to the laws of suggestion 
which regulate the mental movements, it is 
surely matter of smal! consequence whether the 
= or the tongue gives notation to the ideas. 

e are of opinion they will flow warmer from 
the tongue, as a general thing, without writing, 
than with. Assuredly, if a preacher have but a 
short time to pre 
agg te it in thinking, rather than in writing. 

e hope, notwithstanding, that all 
preachers will take our author’s counsel, an 
write in full, and memorize perfectly, for some 

ears, until they acquire perfect command of 

guage ; then, and after that, we must think 

composing sermons in full with the pen, a use- 
less waste of time.” 


The excellent article on Dr. Schaff’s book 
we notice in another column. 


Grelesinstical Record. 


The Central Presbyterian Church, Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio, has made out a unanimous call to the 
Rev. B. M. Palmer, D.D., of Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


The Rev. D. X. Junkin, D.D., was, on the 
18th inst., installed pastor of the church of 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, by a Committee 
of the Presbytery of Huntingdon, of which the 
Rev. Dr. Woods of Lewistown, was Chairman. 


The Rev. James A. Lyon of St. Louis, has 
received an urgent call to become pastor of the 
church in Columbus, Mississippi, of which he 
was pastor several years since. 

The Rev. Isaac W. Canfield’s post-office ad- 
dress is Maysville, De Kalb county, Missouri. 


The Rev. L. A. Lowry was installed pastor 
of the church in Jackson, Mississippi, on the 
17th of December, by the Presbytery of Mis- 
sissippi. 

The Rev. Edward Martin has received a call 
from the Nottoway church, Virginia, (formerly 
Dr. Pryor’s,) and his post office address after 
the Ist of February will be Nottoway Court 
House, Virginia. 

The Rev. Moses G. Knight has removed from 
Wilsonville to Shelbyville, Kentucky, which is 
now his post office address. 

The Rev. M. A. Sackett has removed from 
Kingston, Ross county, Ohio, to supply the lst 
Presbyterian Church on Walnut Hills, Ohio, 


, he will act wisely by 


‘| where correspondents may address him. 


oung 


Brownsem in St, Louis 
we res 


Messrs. Editors—Duriny a few weeks 

our city has been stirred to an anwonted de- 
gree by the discussion of Romanism. You + 
are probably aware that we have recently 
formed hete a “ Yourig Men’s Christian As- | 
sociation,” of similar c r to those now 
existing in so many large cities. One ofthe 
first steps which this Association has taken, 
was to invite the Rev. Dr. Rice to deliver 
before it a series of Lectures on the Romish 
ly accepted, and the new ss 

of the “Mercantile Lib iation”’ 
was engaged. Concerning this Hall it may 
be proper to state that it is vastly larger than 
any similar place of assembly of which St. 
Louis hitherto could boast, having some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 1800 or 2000 
sittings. 

So soon as it became known that Dr. Rice 
was to deliver this Course of Lectures, the 
spirit of the community was considerably 
stmred. When the evening came for the 
first, the Hall was well-nigh crowded at an 
early hour. “The comparative effects of 
Romanism and Protestantism,” in their va- 
rious relations, was the subject of his dis- 
courses, and as I am not purposing to give 
you any thing of them, I will only say that 
the whole were listened to and pote by 
that portion of our community whose ap- 

roval must be sufficient saticfaction for any 
ecturer, be he who he may. 

Pending the lectures it was announced in 
some of our city papers that Dr. O. A. Brown- 
son would soon be amongst us to lecture 
on the other side. There was no announce- 
ment that this was in opposition to Dr. Rice, 
but it was generally understood that such 
was the design. It was quite amusing to 
read the bravado articles which appeared 
about that time in the Romish paper print- 
ed here. In one of these issues Dr. Brown- 
son was lauded as “the champion of Roman- 
ism, who for several years past had been go- 
ing round the ring, his brawny arms extend- 
ed, and bidding defiance to any one to meet 
him ; but that none could any where be found 
who dared to meet him face to face.” Well, 
this was certainly very formidable, and we 
Protestants, of course, felt sufficiently crest- 
fallen, because in all our ranks none could 
be found “who dared” to meet this modern 
Goliath. In this state of consternation you 
may judge our delight when, in his lecture 
succeeding this publication, Dr. Rice al- 
luded to this challenge, adding, that inas- 
much as Dr. Brownson had come “all the 
way: from Boston,” it would be a pity to 
have him go any further, and he might just 
put himself in battle-array right here. A 
week passed by, and no notice having been 
taken of this, some thirty-two clergymen, of 
different denominations, cundieanl due to 
themselves and our cause that there should 
be some formal steps taken in the matter. 
To let Dr. Brownson leave our city with 
this broad challenge unanswered, his vanity- 
bag more inflated than ever, was not to 
permitted. A very respectful communica- 
tion was therefore presented to him, signed 
by these clergymen, by a committee selected 
for the purpose. The Doctor received them 
courteously, read the document carefully, 
some hesitation, made a verbal 
reply. He declined accepting the proposi- 
tion! and his reasons are a of note. 
They were, 

1st. Because the challenge published in 
the “ of the Valley,” was entirely 
unauthorized by him. (This paper, how- 
ever, is issued under the published endorse- 
ment of the Bishop of this place.) 

2d. That he could not engage in oral de- 
bate, having no faculty therefor; and espe- 
cially could he not so en with the oppo- 
nent named in the proposition (Dr. Rice) 
for two reasons. Ist. Because he (Dr. 
Rice) was so in the habit of bringing forward 
and heaping together points and arguments 
in such disconnected and unintelligible con- 
fusion, that it was more than he (Dr. Brown- 
son) could do to give them an intelligent 
hearing. And 2d. That Dr. Rice was not 
considered by him a n! How Dr. 
Brownson reconciles his sense of propriety 
with this personal insult of a committee of 
clergyman, I cannot say. | 

On the day following there came Mr. Brown- 
son’s written reply, a copy of which I send 

ou. You will see that i“ lectures against 

testantism, and yet in this reply says 
that such lecturing is “a concession to 
heresy and an indignity to truth, from 
which he prays to be delivered YO, Mr. 


Brownson ! Mr. Brownson! 


Pianters’ Hovssz, 
St. Louis, January 12, 1854. 

Rev. E. Thompson Baird—Dear Sir: I have 
received and considered the letter signed by 
some thirty Protestant ministers of St: Louis, 
which, as Chairman of a committee appointed 
by them, you did me the honour to ewe me 
Pepe This letter, I perceive, professes to 

an acceptance of a challenge which, it is 
pretended, | have thrown out to the Protestant 
world, to discuss in public debate the matters 
in difference between Catholics and Protest- 
ants, and informs me that the aforesaid minis- 
ters have chosen one Dr. N. L. Rice as their 
champion. 

Allow me to say, my dear sir, that the Pro- 
testant ministers of St. Louis labour under a 

ss mistake, and their assumed acceptance 
18 the acceptance of a challenge never given, or 
even dreamed of. The article in the 
of the ey on which they rely, contains no 
challenge of the sort; and if it were not so, I 
am not responsible for it, for it was written 
and published without my knowledge, authori- 
zation, or consent. I am ready, according to 
the best of my ability, in my Review and in 
my public lectures, in my own way and time, 
to defend my religion, and to expose the falla- 
cies and vain pretensions of yours; but I have 
never sought to do it in the way proposed, for 
I am no gladiator, and no friend to oral public 
discussions, from which I have never seen any 

result. 

I could not, permit me to say, consent to 
meet your chosen champion in the way you 
propose, without, in some measure, compro- 
— the rights of my religion, conceding 
that the question between Catholics and Pro- 
testants is a debatable question, and granting 
that Catholicity and Protestantism in some 
sense stand on the same level—a concession to 
heresy and error, and an indignity to truth, of 
which, I trust in God, I shall never be guilty. 

Moreover, during the last nine or ten years 
I have published in my Quarterly Review a se- 
ries of elaborate articles in defence of my reli- 
gion and in refutation of yours. These arti- 
cles remain unanswered, and, so far as I am 
aware, Ro Protestant has seriously attempted 
to answer them. I would tfully su 
that it would be well for the t clergy 
of St. Louis to make at least an attempt to 
answer them before asking me to en in 8 
public debate, and also that it wi time 
enough for me to consider whether I will meet 
their champion or not when they have done so. 
I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 

O. A. Brownson. 

Rev. E. T. Baird, Chairman of Committee. 


Meanwhile another “ Richmond is in the 
field.” Some of your readers have heard 
of Dr. McDowell, Sr., of this city, a gentle- 
man somewhat quaint, but known in our 
community by man, woman, and child. 
From time immemorial, the Dr. has been in 
arms — Romanism, and the Jesuits in 
= r. His oddities are peculiar, his 

umour rich, and his eloquence ofttimes 
startling. The attendance upon his first lec- 
ture was well nigh a jam, notwithstanding 
the evening was cold and stormy. His 
cial frre to the Jesuits having induced 
him to collect all the facts from far and near 
that might bear against them, he was con- 
uently fully prepared to lay before his 
audience an amount of information at once 
startling and amusing. One of the leading 
papers m New York, has a reporter here 
ving the Dr’s lectures in full. Not the 
east a part, is the occasional 
manner of the Dr. when, haying his au- 
dience convulsed with laughter, or silent as 
the grave in serious thought, he turns to 
the reporter with an indescribable air, say- 
ing, “ Write that down, sir, and send it to 
New York, and then to Bishop Hughes.” 

But Dr. Brownson has declined What 
& pity that, ing us Protestants in the 
certain highway to ruin, he will not give us 


important question in debate. We would 
ge hear him in crowds, but he declines! 
» Mr. Brownson, you are wrong, v 
wrong, and we cannot but feel that you 
leave our city with a stain upon your glory, 
which will be very hard wie 


For the Presbyterian. 
Church Dedication in Wisconsin. 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbyterian church 
edifice recently erected in Madison, the capi- 
tal of Wisconsin, was dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God an New Year's day. The house 
was filled to overflowing in the morning, 
and there was a goodly attendance in the 
afternoon and evening. The Rev. J. M. 
Buchanan of Milwaukee, preached the dedi- 
cation sermon, and also again in the even- 
ing. The Rev. M. A. Fox preached in the 
afternoon, at the communion. Eight new 
members were received, and is @ pros- 
pect of a considerable addition at our next 
communion. The services throughout were 
impressive and edifying. 

beautiful specimens of church architecture 
of its class to be found in any part of the 
country. It is an ornament to this lovel 
town, and reflects great credit upon the culti- 
vated taste and mechanical skill of its archi- 
tect, John Y. Smith, a ruling elder in the 
church, It is built of wood, with a spire 
120 feet high, and is 40 feet wide and 60 
long. The interior is handsomely finished 
and well furnished. The pulpit is the most 
attractive specimen of its kind I have seen. 
It is eile wat of debt. 

This church is at once a beautiful memen- 
to of the liberality of Presbyterians a 
and an effective instrumentality 
here. It has doubled the size of our con- 
gregation, trebled our means of supporting 
the gospel, and quadrupled the size of our 
Sabbath-school—and the end is not yet. 
There is constant growth in all these direc- 
tions. More than half of the pews are 
rented, and there is a prospect that add will 
be, before long. The Sabbath-school is still 
increasing, and there are more applications 
to be e for admission to the church. 

Our little flock tender through me their 
most grateful acknowledgments to the kind 
friends who contributed to the erection of 
this house. It is earnestly desired that the 

tors of those churches in New Yor 

ennsylvania, and New Jersey, who ai 
this enterprise, will mention to their congre- 
gations its sucsessful completion, and convey 
to them our most fervent gratitude. 

B. GARDINER, 
Preabyter: 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


For the Presbyterian. 
HINTS ON THE MINISTRY. 


To MoNACAN. 


Reverend and Dear Brother—It was one 
of those pithy sayings for which Dr. John 
H. Rice was so famous: “‘ Tell the people 
just what is in the Bible—no more, no less.” 
I think that deserves to be called the preach- 
er’s golden rule. In its inspired form it is 
this, the word ; or this, thou shalt 
hear the word at my mouth and warn them 
from me. Not only ought the preacher’s 
text to be in the Scriptures, but the doc- 
trine he raises on it ought to be scrip- 
tural; the divisions, heads, or places of dis- 
course ought to be scriptural; and. the 
amplification, or filling out, ought to be 
scriptural. Not that we would contend 
that there ought to be the cant of using 
no phraseology but such as is taken from 
the Bible. A very wicked sermon might 
be pan which should still be white- 
washed all over with Scripture | 
ology, as Satan once made a very wicked ar- 
gument, in the wilderness of the temptation, 
couched chiefly in Scripture language. The 
language of the Bible is hallowed language 
among our people. It will express ideas as 
clear to their comprehension as any other lan- 

, and I believe, more clearly. It ought, 
therefore, to be sought after by the p er, 
where it will om his ideas, (or rather its 
own ideas, which he is preaching to the 
ple,) simply, directly, and candidly, without 
mangling, without grotesque accommoda- 
tion, or ludicrous applications. If we may 
com thought in the mind to the differ- 
ent layers of atmosphere around a mountain, 
that layer of thought awakened by the lan- 
guage of the word of God flows lower down 
the mountain, nearer to the fountains of the 
soul, and the primitive crystals of sense 
which lie in them, than any other language 
—at least sol believe. In this way, it may 
almost be said, that every good translation 
of the Bible is an inspired book to those 
i le to whom it is a well-used household 

; because they build the whole edifice - 

of their thinking upon it. To return to our 
figure—it forms the foundation stratum of 
their minds. The people think more in 
Scripture lan than in any 
other language, after all. I am aware how 
controvertible this remark appears; but 
though I have not now time to stop and de- 
fend it, yet it is not said without being duly 
weighed. So that it is no bad practice to 
— as much as practicable in Scripture 

nguage. Yet we apprehend this is not 
the meaning of the axioms we have quoted 
at the beginning of this essay, either in their 
inspired or uninspired form. It is rather 
this; let the whole sense and meaning of a 
sermon, or whatever else you may call that 
by which it may have effect on human hearts, 
be such as can be shown to be scriptural. 
Do as the pious preaching priests and Levites 
did in Ezra’s reformation: “read in the 
book in the law of God distinctly, and give 
the sense, and cause the people to understand 
the reading.” 

I believe that no man is in more dan- 
ger of being wise above what is written 

an a minister. No man has greater need 
than he to employ the significant words in” 
which the pious Psalmist conversed with his 
God: Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor 
mine eyes lofty; neither do I exercise myself 
tn great matters or in things too high for 
me. No doubt it is a historival fact, as full 
of instruction as any of the trees of the gar- 
den of Eden were of fruit, that it was 
eating of the tree of forbidden knowledge 
that the race of man fell from holiness an 
happiness. That Scripture has been fulfilled, 

in and again, ten thousand times, and 
ten thousand ways, among those who sprung 
from that first pair of sinners. It has seem- 
ed to me as clear as any other deduction 
from history whatever, of the kind, that the 
great majority of heresies in the Church have 
come from eating the fruit of forbidden 
knowledge. It may be called knowledge, for 
politeness’ sake. It is, in fact, double dark- 
ness. From a reaching forth of hands, in 
the Christian ministry, after forbidden 
visions and phantasms of knowledge, and 
from a desire to be wise above what is 
written, came, doubtless, the heresies of 
Taylor, of Finney, of Bushnell, and of 
Park ; as had those of Socinus, and Armini- 
us, and Pelagius, and Arius, before them. 
The _— sifting era, from 1830 to 1840, in 
the byterian Church, proved that thing 
anew, as it had been proved a dozen times 
before in Church history. There will al- 
ways be heresies when men grow too ‘wise. 
There will be spiritual death, and the reign 
of a dead cold moderatism at other times; 
but we doubt whether an adherence to the 
inspired record, and a preaching of its doc- 
trines, in their due proportions, is not the 
best possible protection also against modera- 
tism, the i ver extreme from the itchings 
of heresy. There can scarcely arise a rei 
of moderatism, an anti-evangelical p aa, 
an anti-evangelical ministry, and anfi-évan- 
—_ public sentiment, in a Church’ where 

@ preachers deal faithfully in the doctrines 
of regeneration, and the new heart, and the 
work of the divine Spirit, as they are writ- 
ten in the Bible. When the pup quits 
those topics for any length e, for 


an opportunity to hear both siaes of this 


whatever purpose, and with whatever intent, 
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conscience false is be- SU] its priseiples, anc bring? of foe! g the’ 
Before the soak # miem is a greater work to do than they have been 
| 
‘ m™ his cloud of sorrow? Is it th 
“ cross > his cheerless spirit | 
To each let the “ Watch and 
= pray,” learn where is the true covert from 
the storm, seek the kindness and 
; of Jesus, and you will then “ Flee, as 
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ether public functionaries is increased, and 
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of! ted ~ Per 
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Fund Disabled 
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ihe present, we have doly to day that. 
the Fund is in its 
of overlooked, amid the many 
‘claim | the ‘atten- 
tion of the. : few congregations 
have; Sontributed anything to this 
abject... Applications for, aid are coming in 
| » #0. that, unless.a:fresh im- 
ts given to y fraternal of 
with’ brethren in’ 
soon he obliged i 


‘manner, ‘which made 
; and yet she lacked 
of mind which enables one 


et, notwithstanding training, 
well taloulated: to drive away all serious 


ing many weary weeks, a 
ness, Which, for some time, threatened to be 
a, of death. j 

_I will not attempt to paint that mother’s. 
‘as leaned over her 
daughter, and the past rose up before her; 
and she thought how evil her own influence 


upon, her had been, and then of the dread 
She felt then that she deserved to 
ars of delight did 


future!’ 


risen bed..: 
have believed her death to have been that 
of the rightéous. 0! trust not to death-bed 
conversions ! 


_ But the crisis of Carrie’s disease came, 
and she survived it, and soon showed symp- 
pms of pevaraing. health. For some time 
thought hera Christian; but, alas! when 
the rose once more began to bloom upon her 
cheék, and the lustre had returned to: her 
eye, the world with all its allurements again 
resumed it sway. Still her convictions re- 
b t ta good hope thro | ’ 
her counsellor and guide to lead her to 
ist, exerted her influence to lead her 
back to the world. She insisted upon it, 
that Carrie was melancholy, and must have 
change of s\ene, and, consequently, pushed 
large was held in the nei ing 
town, and the “beautiful Carrie” was soli- 
cited to attend by all her gay associates. 
She refused for some time, for still con- 
science remonstrated; but at last her mo- 
ther added her persuasions to the rest, and 
Garrie gave way to the old nature 
struggling within, and, in an ‘evil hour con- 
cluded to go, for surely it was no harm, if 
her. mother, who was a member of the 
church, wished her to do so. Her mother, as 
if bent. on her destruction, brought in an 
elegant ball dress, with a set of jewels, which 
she had prepared for her to wear: The 
temptation was too great. She went and 
danced, and when some of her gay young 
friends told her they thought she had be- 
come “pious,” she laughingly ridiculed the 
ides.. Alas! the Spirit of God, grieved by 
sach insults, took his sad flight. Carrie has 
become more and more hardened in sin, and 
ig still a gay and thoughtless belle. God in 
his infinite mercy may still bring her to him ; 
but, O! sad thought, he may with justice 
utter that denunciation, “She is joined to 
her idols, let her alone.”’ 

O! mothers, ye who seck the admiration 
of this world for your daughters, do not flat- 
ter yourselves that this is but a phantom of 
the writer’s brain. | Alas! it is but a narra- 
tive of facts that have come under his own 
observation. . Who has not seen the coun- 

7 of this picture in thousands of cases 
that are daily occurring? 


the Episcopal Calendar. 
‘TRUTH WILL OUT. 


: following illustration and remarks, 
which fre take from the Gospel Messenger, 
would, if referring to any other subject, be 
idered common sense. Slurs are cast 
,the clergy, as “striking for, higher 

becausé after silent in vai 
they have ventured, not to strike, but to 
state in plain terms, that, in consequence of 
‘irioreased expenses of living, and that 
fhe may not necessarily run in debt to sup- 
rt their families, there should be a re-ad- 
of salaries. The income of all 


en? The rea- 


why | not that of cle 
thing ‘are evi- 


sonableness and justice 
dent, parish | ministers continue their 
though they do ‘half starve their 


thousands of dollars évery year, which they 
~ duty'bound to give than any 
person in rishes. A’ po 
with por bride has 
re, bim, in. the , present state of things, 
the chilling prospect of continued pov- 


or forced 


And 


that 


= 


|\9600s year. Ww 
in-'| about to, remove from his field of labour, 
in| sold- his household furniture at auction. | 


| chased: nothing, 


Inv.” "He was married to a 


in the-—— Bank. 
Spoken to me on this sub- 


‘@eaptiods and partizan lnity—tossed 


i] 0N@ parish to snother, till the first, most im- 
m | provide for 


even . was to 


EE 


was 
» (less 


he 
‘The servant girl had married the journey- 


were not “ nice 
they could afford to’ 


“When a man pursues a laborious course 
of study prescribed in the best literary insti- 
tutions in the land— three years of 
additional stady in a Theological Seminary, 
all the while incurring expense, and earning 
nothing, and then devotes himself to the 
work of the ministry, who will say he has 
not consecrated to God the best that he can 


| offer? Who will deny that he has done all 
he can to make himself an acceptable min- 


.| ister of the 
‘|‘eows, give him of their carnal things a 


to men? But when men 
e spiritual things which he 


smaller sum than journeymen mechanics re- 
ceive, what can he do? 

If early Christian ministers laboured and 
received nothing, it must be remembered 
that they expressly declared that this was 
‘done from choice, not because they had not 


| 8 right to demand a remuneration. If early 


Christian ministers were willing to be spor 
because their brethren were, it is an: ill re- 
turn which modern Christians make, when 
they refuse to share their abundance with. 
those who have exhausted their means and 


| speat the best part of their lives in qualify- 


ing themselves to preach the gospel. 
_ LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Wasurnoron, D. C., Jan. 24th, 1854. 
Messrs. Editors—The American Colonization 
Society held its thirty-seventh anniversary on 
the 17th inst., in Trinity Church. A large au- 
dience was in attendance. The President of 


| the Society, Mr. Latrobe of Baltimore, presided. 


The Oorresponding Secretary read the annual 

ort, which was listened to with great inter- 
est, The receipts of the Society during the 
past year amounted to $82,454, and its expen- 
ditures to about $100,000. Seven hundred and 


‘| eighty-three emigrants were sent to Liberia 
during the year, a portion of whom were manv- | 


mitted slaves. The Secretary gave a very in- 
teresting statement concerning one family man 
umitted by Mr. Bell of Tennessee—it consisted 
of a man and his wife and thirty-six children 
and grandchildren, They had been employed 
in the iron mines and furnaces, and the patri- 
arch of the family “helped to mould the can- 
non balls which General Jackson fired from be- 
hind the cotton bales at the battle of New Or- 
leans.” Mr. Bell furnished them with a com- 


'| fortable outfit, and paid a portion of their pas- 


sage money.. He has eighty more, whom he is 
ready to liberate. the moment the Society is 


tribute $2400 towards their transportation, on 
condition that an equal sum should be contri- 
buted abroad for the same purpose. Iam gra- 
tified to be able to state, that a truly benevolent 
and philanthropic gentleman who had heard 
this statement of the Secretary, sent him on 
the following day a check for the required sum. 
After the reading of the report the President 
(Mr. Latrobe) and Judge Wayne of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, delivered very 
able addresses. They both took decided ground 
in favour of the recognition of the indepen- 
dence of Liberja by our government. Mr. La- 
trobe advocated in an able manner, the expe- 
diency of our government establishing a line of 
mail steamers between the United States and 
Liberia; and also of sending out an exploring 
expedition to the interior of Africa. Both of 
the speakers insisted upon the importance of 
State action upon this subject. They made an 
appropriate and effective appeal to the friends 
of the cause in every portion of the Union. It 
is a cause well deserving the sympathies, the 
prayers, and efforts of all philanthropists and 
Christians. Its success thus far has been un- 
paralleled in the history of colonization. The 
government, the literature, the religion and 
commerce of Liberia, are unanswerable argu- 
ments in favour of this noble cause. | 

On Tuesday last the bill known as the 
“French Spoliation” bill, was reported to the 
Senate. It is nearly the same as that reported 
and passed by this body a year or two since. 
Mr. Sumner introduced an amendment to the 
Nebraska Territorial bill, to wit: that the 
“‘ Missouri Compromise” of 1820 should apply 
to this Territory. This bill will be before the 
Senate during the coming week, when it is 
generally believed that the slavery question 
will be It is devoutly to be wished 
that it may not result in any serious excite- 
ment. The re-enactment of the scenes we had 
here two or three years ago would indeed be ter- 
rible. Mr. Cooper of Pennsylvania, introduced 
a bill, granting public lands to Pennsylvania 
for Railroad and for the establish- 
ment of a Normal School for the education of 
female teachers. 

The Pope’s Nuncio, Monsieur Bedini, bids 
fair to make a figure before he gets out of this 
Protestant Republic. Besides sailing about in 
& government war-steamer, and being the occa- 
sion of several embryo riots, and of no little 
newspaper discussion, he has at length been 


| the theme of a pow-wow among ‘the gr@ve and 


reverend seniors of the Senate of the United 
States. General Cass introduced a resolution 
into that body, which was passed, requesting 
the President of the United States to commu- 
nicate to the Senate any correspondence which 
may have taken place with the Government of 
the States touching a Mission to the 
United States. General Cass and a number of 
other Senators spoke on this resolution, allud- 
ing to the projected Bedini riots, and defending 
the Nuncio from some of the charges which 
have been brought against him. This move- 
ment is said to have arisen from the Nuncio’s 
having applied to the President for some sort 
of diplomatic recognition, to insure his person- 
al security, on the ground that he brought an 
ph letter from the Pope to the Presi- 
dent. He did not succeed, however, in getting 
from the Secretary of State any thing further 
than a passport, and there is some talk that 
our Chargé at Rome may be hardly dealt with 
because of it. The Nuncio has held a levee, 
dressed in his flaming scarlet robes, at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Campbell, Postmaster General. 
_ Mr, Bodigco, the distinguished and well- 
known Russian ambassador, departed this life 
on Monday Inst. He was the oldest of the 
diplomatic corps, and by his long residence 
and liberal spirit, had made himself very popu- 
lad 
some years since, and has left five children, 
and « fortane of about half a million. The 
House of Representatives adjourned on the an- 
nounesinent of his death. 
The House has concurred in the resolution of 
the Senate (referred to in my last), appointing 
a joint committee to. inquire into the best man- 
ner of expressing our gratitade for and our ap- 
presiation of, the noble and generous services 


iat we should see. 
whén ‘we ‘saw it, we ‘to give 


rendered by the commanders and crews of the 


his own household. I -under-’ 


mode of the Président and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. The House also 
passed « bill, grariting four months’ pay to the 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers who 


months’ pay to the widows and minor children 
of sach as were lost. Most of the week was 
spent by the House in discussing “ New York 
politics.” Mr. Cutting and Mr. Walsh opened 
the debate in speeches which have been highly 

ted. ‘Judge Smith of Alabama, and 
two or three New York members, replied in a 
manner to their side of the 
house. efforts have been made, and 
will doubtless continue to be made, to confine 


| the division in the Democratic ranks to New 
| York. The Senate has confirmed the Interna- 


| tional Copy-right Treaty reported by the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A complimentary supper was given to Ex- 
Governor Foote of Mississippi, at the National 
Hotel, on the evening of the 17th inst. Mr. 
Stanton of Tennessee, presided, and Mr. Whee- 
ler of New York, acted as Secretary. The 
Governor delivered a long, and his friends 
thought, an able speech. He assailed the 
course and policy of the administration, and 
predicted that the slavery excitement of 1854, 
would be far more fearful than that of 1850. 
May he prove a false prophet! 

Governor Bigler of Pennsylvania, has been 
in the city, consulting the President, it is said, 
in reference to the Erie riots. If necessary, 
the Federal officers will no doubt act with 
promptness and energy. 

The project’ of constructing a railroad from 
the Navy Yard to Georgetown is eliciting no 
inconsiderable interest. It is said that two 
New York capitalists, with one or two of our 
own citizens are ready to take the stock. The 
spirit of improvement and progress is abroad 
among us. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
has established & mission in the Northern Lib- 
erties, and purchased a lot for the erection of a 
house of worship. The Old-school Presbyte- 
rians have called to their aid the Rev. J. K. 
Cramer of Cumberland, Maryland. He will 
preach as a missionary on Capitol Hill, and in 
the west end of the city. Both of these are im- 
portant points. There is a reasonable prospect 
of erecting a church edifice on the Hill during 
the coming summer. When Dr. Gurley arrives, 
the Old-school Presbyterians will have four 
ministers actively, and, we hope, zealously en- 
gaged in this field. The Presbyterian church 
in Georgetown, of which the Rev. J. M. P. 
Atkinson is pastor, held a meeting, a few days 
since, in compliance with a resolution adopted 
by the last Synod of Philadelphia, to consider 
the propriety and duty of raising the salary of 
their pastor. With great unanimity they ad- 
vanced his salary $400. This is worthy of all 
commendation. While Congress is taking the 
initiatory steps to raise the salaries of the clerks 
in the different departments of Government, 
and of the officers and soldiers in the army, 
ought not the Church also to look to the tem- 
poral welfare of her servants? A half-sup- 
ported ministry cannot be effective. May many 
of our charches follow the worthy example set 
them by their brethren in Georgetown. 

I omitted to mention in the proper place, 
that Senator Gwin of California, introduced a 
resolution of inquiry in reference to the number 
of war steamers and frigates on the Pacific 
coast. On its introduction, he took occasion to 
condemn, in strong language, the “ fillibuster- 
ing spirit” which prevails to some extent in 
his own State. The Senate is unquestionably 
conservative upon that subject. 

On Friday night last the President had the 
second levee of the season. The “ White House” 
was crowded. Hundreds enjoyed the privilege 
of shaking hands with the President. A goodly 
number of Senators and members of the House 
were present. These levees are often called 
brilliant; but surely there is a great mixture 
of folly in them. | THeta. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Fanny Fern.—This writer’s lively tales 
and sketches are beginning to be regularly 
translated in the journals of Paris. Three 
editions of her “ Fern Leaves’ are sellin 
in England; and “Little Ferns’ 
in London simultaneously with their publi- 
cation here, a considerable sum having been 
paid by the English publisher for the ad- 
vanced sheets.—Home Journal. 

Remitrances.—Not less than £2,970,- 
000 was remitted from Irish emigrants in 
America to their friends and relatives at 
home in 1848, ’49, 750, ’51. It is estima- 
ted that if the remittances have continued 
at the same rate, upwards df four millions 
must have been remitted in the last six 

ReEADERS.—There are three classes of 
readers: some enjoy without judgment ; 
others judge without enjoyment; and some 
there are who judge while they enjoy, and 
enjoy while they judge. The latter class 
reproduces the work of art on which it is 
engaged. Its numbers are very small. 


New THERMOMETER.—Dr. Slack, of 
Rhode Island, has given a description of a 
new system of graduating thermometers, 
which he proposes to introduce directly to 
public notice. The fixing of the zero point 
at the freezing of water, as in Reaumur’s 
and the Centigrade, or at the cold of snow 
and salt, as in Fahrenheit’s, is objectiona- 
ble, as these do not indicate the same tem- 
perature, except under the same atmosphe- 
ric pressure. The graduation pro by 
Dr. Slack, which he calls the “ United 
States Thermometer,” seems to remove all 
the objections. He takes blood heat’ as 
the starting point, and then reckons up and 
down, according to the divisions in Fahren- 
heit. Thus, boiling water is 114 degrees 
above, and freezing 66 degrees below zero, 
and the other points are in accordance. 


Deatus BY ATTENDING A BALL.—Much 
excitement and distress have been occasioned 
in several families among the elite of Gla- 
morganshire, South Wales, by a fever of 
obstinate and fatal character having attacked 
a number of those who attended the recent 
race ball in connection with the Cowbrid 
Hunt. The ball passed off with great bril- 
liancy, but a few days afterward an epidemic, 
strongly resembling that at Croydon, broke 
out among nearly forty of the guests. Mem- 
bers of nearly all the leadin ilies in the 
district, including those of Sir G. Tyler, M. 
P., Mr. Brooker, M. P., Dr. Carns, &c., are 
still suffering, and the Rev. George Tra- 
herne, a clergyman, greatly esteemed in the 
neighbourhood, and Miss Richards of Roath, 
a young lady of most amiable character ; 
cut down in the bloom of youth and beauty, 
have fallen victims to the terrible malady. 
Also, Lieutenant Scroode, a young officer 
of the Ist. Royal Regiment, a scion of the 
ancient and distinguished house of Scroode, 
of Danby, who had been one of the gay 

y, sickened on Thursday evening, and 
at be his last on Sunday. 


REerorMATORY ScHoo..—A reformatory 
school has been established by a few magis- 
trates and country gentlemen, in the county 
of Gloucester, England. The establish- 
ment is, as yet, a small one, but high ex- 
pectations are entertained of its success. 


RomisH CHAPLAINS FoR Prisons.—An 
application has been made by Mr. Lucas, 
M.P., to Lord Palmerston in relation to the 
necessity of the Government making suit- 
able provision for the religious instruction 
of Roman Catholic prisoners. Lord Pal- 
merston’s answer was favourable to the re- 

uest. He thinks there should be a Roman 
Gatholio priest in each prison, and that he 
should have the same facilities of access as 


the Protestant chaplain has to the Protest- 
ant convicts. 
Prussta.—The King of Prussia has been 


much commended for his toleration in reli- 
gious matters, and particularly for the coun- 
tenance and support which he has given to 
the Baptist churches, the members of which 


“undérgo persecution in other parts of Ger. 


were rescued from the San Francisco, and six 


Prussia numbered 10,020,161, and the Ro-' 
man Catholics 6,076,252. 


the Methodist clengy and laity of Pitabusgh, 
Methodist c ity of Pit 

it was determined to raise $10,000 by sub- 
scription, for the endowment of a Biblical 
Chair in y College, and $7500 was 


ing pledged by one prominent citizen 
Pittsburgh. 


Sincine By Proxy.—A lady, who 
was visiting one of the churches in New 
York, commenced singing the hymn which 
was given out, when the sexton crept softly 
to her, and told her that in that church the 
choir did ali the singing. The lady after- 
wards remarked to a friend that the Church 
had better strike from her liturgy, “Let 
the people praise thee, O Lord, let al/ the 
people praise thee !’’ 

SourHern Siaves.—There are not less 
than three hundred thousand slaves who pro- 
fess Christianity, and are usually exem hey 
members of the different branches of the 
Southern Christian Church. These have 
been gathcred to Christ by the self-sacri- 
ficing labours of devoted ministers of the 
gospel. 

RocuesteR UNIVERSITY, (BAPTIST.)— 
We have received the catalogue for 1853-4, 
presenting in the agg ap. say Department a 
total of 84 students, in the Collegiate 121, 
and in the Grammar School 68—making a 
grand total of 228 students. The Univer- 
sity embraces in all 12 professors and other 
teachers, and thus early.in its history has , 
near 10,000 volumes in its libraries. We 
do not know that the annals of American 
colleges present an instance of similar 
strength and maturity in a University which 
has but just entered on its fourth year. The 
entering classes this year have numbered, 
Junior Theological 22, and Freshmen uni- 
versity 40—the largest classes that have been 
admitted. 


Mapison (Baptist. }—The 
annual catalogue for 18 » presents as 
the number of students in the theological 
department, 10; in the collegiate, 120; in 
the academic, 78; making a grand total of 
208. The entering classes are 39 Freshmen, 
and 5 Junior There are eight 

rofessors, of whom the Rev. E. Dodge, 

fessor of Biblical Criticism and Inter- 
pretation, is a recent appointment. The li- 
brary contains about 7 volumes. The 
condition of the University is represented as 
entirely satisfactory and encouraging. 

BroLtocy AND MEsMERIsM.—The Quar- 
terly Review has a long article, says the 
Christian Mirror, on Electric Biology and 
Mesmerism. Its is, all 

, the possession of men’s minds by domi- 
cas ideas has been most complete, when 
these ideas have been religious aberrations. 
The origin of such aberrations has uniform- 
ly lain in the preference given to the feel- 
ings over the judgment; in the inordinate 
of emotional excitement, without 
adequate control on the part of the rational 
will. Such persons are no more to be ar- 
gued with than are insane patients. They 
cannot assent to any proposition which the 
fancy to be in the least inconsistent wit 
their prepossessions; and the evidence of 
their own feelings is to them the highest 
attainable truth. The only kind of spirits 
which take possession of credulous and ex- 
citable minds, are, as explained in this arti- 
cle, Dominant Ideas. 

Reticious Statistics oF VIRGINIA.— 
The following statistical comparison of the 
—s religious denominations of Virginia 


for 1850, is from a work prepared with — 
care by the Rev. Mr. Reynoldson of the 
Baptist Church : 


Toray m Vinors1a—Population 1,429,863. 


Regular Baptists, 89,805, lin 16 population. 
Meth. Episcopal, 92,640, lin 154 #“ 
Meth. Protestants, 12;700, in 112) 
Presbyterian, O. 8. 12,881, lin 111 sé 
Presbyterian, N.8. 2,256, 1 in 638 
Episcopal, 5,347, lio 267 e¢ 
Total ofall 215,629, lin 6 35 * 


The coloured population of Eastern Vir- 
ginia is 457,125. The number of coloured 
Baptists in Eastern Virginia is 44,334, or 
as 44 to 33 of the whites. The number in 
the valley and in Western Virginia is very 
small. 


Joun BunYAN IN Cotna.—The first part 
of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress has been 
translated into Chinese and published. The 
“‘Celestials” are said to fancy such litera- 
ture. As the work is sold for 5d the copy, 
it will reach no doubt the people. ho 
knows but the wonderful and pious tinker 
may do a — work as a pioneer mission- 
ary in the East ? 


Miss BreMerR AND Mary Howirr.— 
Mary Howitt, it seems, has no idea of bein 
Miss Bremer’s scape-goat. She has repli 
to the letter of the latter—quoted her com- 
mendation of the translation, which she 
says was made from manuscript, and not 
from the yet unpublished Swedish work. 
Mary Howitt remarks—“ Any second Eng- 
lish or American edition that may be iaped, 
would unquestionably be improved by rigid 
supervision by the author:’’—an observa- 
tion whose correctness will not be disputed, 
whether the author or the translator is res- 
ponsible for the infelicities of edition the 
first. 


HARVARD. — Professor Longfellow has 
resigned the Professorship of Belles Lettres 
and Modern Languages in Harvard College. 
He will continue to perform the duties of 
the office till his successor is appointed. 


THe GERMAN Press IN AMERICA.—The 
Quincy Tribune “are a list of the German 
pers and periodicals which are published 
in the United States and Canada. The num- 
ber given is 121, yet the Tribune says the 
list by no means is a complete one, as there 
may be 20 or 30 more, unknown to the edi- 
tor. On an examination of the list we find 
that there are 9 in Illinois, 3 in Iowa, 10 in 
Wisconsin, 9 in Missouri, 3 in Kentucky, 4 
in Indiana, 1 in Michigan, 17 in Ohio, 18 
in New York, 1 in New Jersey, 33 in Penn- 
sylvania, 3 in Maryland, 1 in Virginia, 1 in 
th Carolina, 2 in Louisiana, 3 in Texas, 

1 in the District of Columbia, 1 in Califor- 
nia, and 3 in Canada West. The New Eng- 
og have none, and the Slave States 

ut Zo. 


British StAvE Traps.—lIt is said that 
facts have lately been brought to light that 
show that the British colony of Sierra Leone, 
in Africa, has been largely en in the 
slave trade for many years » but the 
whole arrangements conducted so secretly, 
that the officers of Government had no sus- 
picion of it. 

Joun B. Goucu.—This celebrated tem- 
perance orator has been lecturing in Exeter 
Hall, London, before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. His lecture was 
upon “ Habit,” and itis spoken of as “ wor- 
thy to follow the masterly address of Sir 
James Stephens” on Desultory Reading. 

CANCER PaTrienTs.—In the Cancer Hos- 
pital of London, established in 1851, there 
were under treatment last year 400 persons; 
of these, only 15 died; of the remainder, 
319 were fenfles, a large number of whom 
were relieved or cured. : 


An Acrs.—Many people are desirous of 
knowing the exact size of an acre. It is com- 
prised within the distance of 220 feet. len 
and 190 feet width. A square acre is a fraction 
less than 200 feet each way, being less than 
one inch too much on either side. | 


A Sensistz Man.—Six years an honest, 
hard-working man went from ge Vicinity of 
Norwich, Connecticut, out to the far West. He 
had in his pocket a small capital of only four 
hundred dollars, which he had carefully hus- 


banded against a “rainy day.” On arriving at 


his of destination, he wisely purchased 
for himeelf a anug Little farm, which he stock- 


DOMESTIC. NEWS. 


From steamer Northern 
arrived at New York on the 24th inst., 


from San Juan de Ni with 313 ‘pas- 

and $850,000 in gold. The Northern 
Light © on the side with the 
steamer Brother J left San 


ork and 
papers aré to the 31st of December, fifteen 

oe than the previous advices. The in- 
te 


gence, 
to the movements of the Sonora invadin 
is of but little interest or im ce. e in- 
telligence in relation to Fillibusters at 
Sonora is quite a It is stated that the 

were besieged from the 5th to the 14th ul 

when during the night their be- 


scigers, and after a severe battle, succeeded in 
routing them and capturing their guns and 
ammunition. Also, that lonel Watkins, 


with a battalion of two hundred and fifty men, 
had reached Encinada, and joined the adven- 
turers. The party thus reinforced, was thought 
to be strong enough-to maintain their position, 
and even to make further advances into the 

. Another expedition had been formed 
at Sacramento, and still another was organiz- 
ing at San Francisco. 

Rerait Licenses Atapama.—lIn Florence, 
Alabama, the Town Council have raised the 
license for retailing spirituous liquors to one 
thousand dollars, and on billi tables and 
ten-pin glieys to five hundred dollars. 


Damuurnc Tue Mississtpr1.—The St. Anthony 
Express says that a dam 800 feet wide has been 
built actoss the Mississippi River, at that place. 
It is built at the head of the rapids by placing 
pc. ge on wooden horses, as they may be 
called, and laying slabs, one end resting on 
the bed of the river, the other on the stringer 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. By ‘this 
means, the water is raised two feet. The dam 
is not permanent, but is liable to be carried 
away by the breaking up of the ice. 


Crystat Patace Awarps.—The New York 
Evening Post says of them:—The various 
awards have taken the form of silver and bronze 
medals—bronze medals, with “‘ special mention” 
and “‘ Honourable mention.” There have been 
one hundred and sixteen silver medals award- 
ed, of which the American exhibitors came in 
for the large share of eighty-one. The largest 
number of these eoiels has been bestowed 
upon the machinery, there being twenty-five, 
of which the Americans have received eight. 
In agricultural products and implements, naval 
architecture, textile fabrics, ladies garments, 
shirts, &c., and India rubber materials, our 
country is triumphant, absorbing all the hon- 
ours of the silver medal in these de ents. 
The bronze medals have been so liberally be- 
stowed, and the “honourable mention” so pro- 
fusely uttered, that we should think that there 
are but few left, who, if unhonoured with sil- 
ver, have not either bronze or a good word 
to solace themselves with. We, of course, do 
not agree with the juries in all their decisions 
—for example, where Powers, the sculptor, is 
not thought pe of silver, or even bronze, 
but comes off with the meagre allowance of 
‘*honourable mention for his Greek Slave, and 
other works in marble,” for which gracious fa- 
vour our a American sculptor will feel, 
doubtless, highly grateful. 


Fonp ror THe San Francisco Rescvers.— 
The fund collected in New York for the San 
Francisco rescuers, has been distributed by 


‘giving each of the captains of the three shi 


which took off the passengers, the sum of $25 

and a gold medal, and $250 and a gold and sil- 
ver pitcher, or tea set, to the first mates, $200 
and a gold medal to the second mates, $100 and 
a gold medal to each petty officer, and $50 and 
a silver medal to each seaman. Various other 
distributions have been made to others who dis- 
tinguished themselves in rendering service on 
that occasion. A considerable amount has also 
been raised in Boston, and in Philadelphia, for 
these heroic men. It is thought by some that 
all the parties should have united their con- 
tributions and have made up enough to give 
Captain Creighton a ship. He deserves one. 


Tue Boston Rovre to tHe MississipPi 
River.—The great enterprise, by which a new 
avenue of communication is opened with the 
West, by a line of railway in Canada, extend- 
ing from Ninghra Falls to Detroit, under the 
name of the Great Western Railway, has been 
completed, almost precisely at the time promised 
by the engineer. The completion of the road 
was to have been celebrated last by week the Com- 
mon Council of Detroit. This road is regarded 
as completing the direct railroad communica- 
tion between the Mississippi River and Atlantic 
Ocean, which will now 4 over the Michigan 
Central, Canada Great Western, New York 
Central, and Massachusetts Western and Wor- 
cester Railroads. 


A Liquor Law Swerer.—The officers and a 
number of citizens of Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, — visited all the places in that 
town where liquor was supposed to be sold. 
About two hundred barrels were seized, and 
deposited in the basement story of the town- 
house. A few dealers, having got wind of the 
movement, saved their stock. One man, named 
Collins, resisted the execution of the law, and 
knocked down several persons with an iron bar, 
by which one man had a leg, and another an 
arm broken. 


Sream Carriaces 1n Common Roaps.—The 
ae of substituting steam power for 
orses On common roads, a writer in the New 
York Courier and Inquirer affirms, has been 
demonstrated in England, where its use has 
been prevented by the opposition of the agri- 
cultural interest, those engaged, it may be, in 
the breeding of horses. Such opposition in 
this country would be ineffectual, and an effort 
is soon to be made, it is said, to introduce steam 
carriages for ordinary land carriage. Mr. J. K. 
Fisher of New York, has invented several valu- 
able improvements in the construction and ar- 
rangement of such carriages, and is now raising 
Fy stock company, with a capital of $100,- 
, for the manufacture of his machine. He 
alleges that he can stop his carriage, or turn it, 
in less time than a horse-vehicle, of equivalent 
weight and power, and that it will also wear 
roads much fons A trial will be made pub- 
licly, when the roads are in a proper condition 
for the purpose. 

Powerrut Expansion.—The wreck of the 
aa Great Republic presents a singular spec- 
tacle, disclosed by the partial removal of her 
cargo. There were three large bins of grain 
between decks—one forward and two aft—and 
in consequence of the swelling of the grain, 
the deck timbers are lifted up some eighteen 
inches, and at least one or two of them broken 
off; knees are wrenched from their bolts, and 
other damage done. 

Important Witt Case Terminatep.—Under 
the orders of the Surrogate and in accordance 
with the recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
and the New York Court of Appeals, the large 
estate of the late John Mason is now to be dis- 
tributed among the heirs at law. The personal 

roperty amounting to $600,000, was recently 

ivided among seven of the heirs and heiresses. 
The real estate, which is upwards of a million, 
will be distributed this week. 


Comparative Loncevity.—From a statistical 
table of mortality in Boston, for the year 1853, 
it appears that the greatest average was attain- 
ed by 73; then come 
68; ju and justices, 65; bank officers, 64; 
millers, 60; public officers, 57; clergymen, 56; 
shipwrights, 55; rope-makers, hatters, and law- 
yers, 54 each; merchants, 52; blacksmiths and 
calico printers, 51 each; carpenters, 49; ma- 
sons, 48; traders, 46; tailors, 44; mechanics, 
manufacturers, and shoemakers, 43; painters, 
42; musicians, 39; machinists, 36; printers, 
38; clerks and teachers, 34 each; and opera- 
tives close the list—their average age at the 
time of death being only 32 years. 

NAVIGATION oF THE Amazon PROHIBITED.— 
Official proclamation is made by the Consuls of 
Brasil and Peru, at this port, that all trade and 
commerce in the waters of the Amazon is strict- 
ly prohibited, The Brazilian Consul declares 
as follows:—“No foreign is y 
enter the said river Amazon. e Peruvian 
couched in the lan- 
guage:—“ Whereas, an inco company, 
entitled the ‘Amazon Steamship Company,’ 1; 
about forming in this city, for the purpose of 
a that river and its upper waters, with 
the object of trading therein, and as rumours 
are in circulation that one or more of the 
steamers of said Company are to use the Peru- 
vian , this Consulate been instructed to 
give ps lic notice, that the Diplomatic Minis- 
ter of Peru in this country has not granted, nor 
can he grant, the use of said flag for pu: 
tending to infringe the laws and of 
any power with which Peru is at peace.” 


Coumon or New Yorx.—The num- 
ber of children reported in the State of New 
York between four and twenty of 18 
1,150,265. The number attending schools is 


corn, sheep, or cattle, but with peach trees. His : stated at 622,532. The number of volumes in 
neighbours, no doubt, thought him foolish and | the District Libraries is 1,604,210. The total 


itted to. 


‘ 


or 


abandoned ir state of solitary 
ei m rae 

hare the 
su y notwi ing 
high prices of food and fuel. English mar- 
riage statistics prove that in that country, ina 
prosperous business year, the number of mar- 
riages are greatly increased, and probably the 
same causes produce similar results in this 
country.— Boston Journal. 

Dsata or Capratn Parrtripce.— 
This well known military instructor died in 

ew days’ illness. For nearly fifty years 

tain Partridge had been en 
tor in all the branches of military knowled 
involving the highest mathematical skill. He 
has instructed at least 1200 pupils, many of 
them since distinguished in the field as scien- 
tific officers. In former years he was the Prin- 
cipal of the West Point Academy, but after- 
wards established mili schools at Middle- 
town, Connecticut, and Norwich, Vermont. 
Latterly he had been located at Brandywine 
Springs, and recently had made arrangements 
for opening his school at Bristol College, Bucks 
county, Pa. Hewasa man of high scientific at- 
tainments, of generous impulses, and of liberal 
feeling. 

Britis Seamen.—It is reported that agents 
of the British government are now in New York, 
and other cities, offering high inducements to 
seamen, of English birth, to go to England to 
enter upon some business, the nature of which, 
they are informed, will be explained to them 
on their arrival before the agents of the Board 
of Admiralty, in Great Britain. Some of these 
agents, from di parts of the United 
States, were to sail for Liverpool in the Atlantic. 
As England may be on the eve of a war with 
Russia, and seamen are scarce in English 
<= at present, she may wish to “spirit 

ck” some of those who have lately 
joining the American service. 


Sarety ror Sream Boriers.— Application 
has been made for a patent upon an improved 
mode of regulating the water level in steam 
— the addition to the 
ordinary force pump, of an esca ipe which 
leads from the feed ipe suction 
pipe, and is furnished with a valve, which is 
controlled by a float in the boiler, in such a 
way that when the water in the boiler is at or 
below the desired level, the valve is closed, and 
all the feed water is thrown in the boiler, but 
if the water should rise above the desired level, 
the valve would be opened, and the surplus 
water would run back through the escape into 
the suction pipe. 


First Birta at Mount Vernon.— The 
Washington correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun, says that Mr. J. A. Washington’s son is 
the first child ever born in the Mount Vernon 
house, which mansion is now 108 years old. 


VecetaBLe Monsters.—Oregon seems to ri- 
val even California in the productiveness of its 
soil, and the mammoth size to which vegeta- 
bles attain. Mention is made by the papers 
of a huge cauliflower, raised opposite Bort. 
land, weighing forty-five pounds, and the 
world is challen to beat it. Mr. Justin 
Chenoweth writes from the Dalles that he is 
growing in his garden a cabbage which he has 
carefully measured, and found it to cover a 
space embraced in a circumference of nearly 
fourteen feet, being four feet and six inches in 
diameter. The solid head is twelve inches in 
diameter. He thinks that the whole would 
weigh over fifty pounds. The seed which pro 
duced this _ was not sown until the 21st 
of May, and the head will probably attain to 
sixteen inches in diameter. In the same gar- 
den he has grown turnips, many of which 
weighed ten pounds; and watermelons and 
tomatoes, ri oe in size and flavour, 
the best that he seen in the Mississippi 
Valley—all being of the first crop, without 
ploughing or spading, the planting and tend- 
ing having been done exclusively with a light 
Yankee weeding hoe, and a garden rake. 


Fraups tn corres 
dent of the Genesee Farmer says that immense 
quantities of the cast-off rags of paupers are 
annually imported into our country, to be 
worked up into woollen cloth, to sell to Ameri- 
can ple. These rags were formerly used 
only for manure. Now they are imported at 
a cost of seven cents per pound for “all wool,” 
and four cents per . for “‘half wool and 
half cotton.” All the low priced woollen 
cloths are made of imported rags of this de- 
scription, and imported wool that costs little 
more than the rags. This cloth may be easil 
detected by placing one’s hand on it—it feels 
as rough as a horse card. The frauds which 
the manufacturers thus commit upon the un- 
suspecting labouring men, throw the sheep 
speculation quite into the shade. 


Tae Unirep States Soiprers oN BOARD THE 
San Francisco.—It is said that every soldier 
on board the San Francisco is now accounted 
for but three; and that the whole number lost 
will not exceed 160. Those who have arrived 
at New York are now comfortably quartered at 
Bedloe’s Island, and, though exhibiting plain 
marks of hard service, and exhaustion, and pri- 
vation, are yet getting on very comfortably, and 
gaining in spirits. The care which has been 
taken of them, and the kindness shown them, 
seem to be fully appreciated by them. A bill 
has been introduced into Congress, providing 
that there shall be paid to each of the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates, who 
were on board the San Francisco, a sum equal 
to their pay and allowance for four months, and 
in case of their death, to the heirs and assignees 
of such parties. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Niagara brings London papers 
to the 7th inst. 

The report received by the steamer Eu 
last week, that Mr. Soulé had been killed in a 
duel with the Duke de Alba, proves to have 
been erroneous. There is now, however, an- 
other rumour that a duel between Mr. Soulé 
and Lord Howden, the British Minister, who 
acted as second to the French Minister, was 
— deferred by a death in the family of the 
atter. 

England, France, and other parts of Europe 
have been visited by the heaviest snow storms 
experienced for years, and, as a consequence, 
the railroads were blocked up, and travelling 
almost entirely suspended. In Belgium the 
snow was several feet deep on the railways, 
and troops were employed clearing the tracks. 
At Madrid thick ice had been formed. In the 
north of Europe the winter was very severe. 
The Baltic was packing with floating ice. 

The most important intelligence is that Rus- 
sia entirely rejects the new Conference at 
Vienna, and renewedly refuses to recognize 
Euro intervention in matters between 
Russia and Turkey. A general war in Euro 
is considered inevitable. The different Eu- 
ropean nations are preparing for the coming 


struggle. 

The London Observer says that agents are 

on the way to the United States to purchase 
ships and arms privately for Russia. 
The sition of the and employ- 
ers in Preston, England, remains unchanged. 
There are 15,781 persun unemployed, and 
£2,938 have been oxpended for their relief in 
one week. 

Breadstuffs—The Breadstuff markets through- 
out Great Britain had been more excited than 
at any previous time since the famine in Ire- 
land, and prices had largely advanced. The 
advance on flour for the week is quoted by 
some respectable commercial houses at three 
shillings per barrel, and some —_ the actual 
advance at less than two shillings. Wheat 
has also advanced almost beyond precedent, 
ranging from ten to fourteen pence per bushel 

f 70 The market for Indian Corn was 
less excited than the Flour and Wheat markets, 
but prices have been advanced since the pre- 
ae —_ from ls. 6d. to 2s. per quarter of 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Much indignation is excited at the discover- 
ed interference of Prince Albert in politics. 
The more independent of the papers, and yet 
more loudly the public voice, protest that Prince 
Albertis the subservient tool of Russia, and that 
Lord Aberdeen is altogether under Albert’s in- 
fluence. The Prince betrays every secret of the 
British Cabinet to the Russian, Austrian, and 


servative papers alike join in declaring that his 
interference has reached a pitch dangerous to 


FRANCE. 


The French Government have published an 
official statement that the allied fleets have 
been ordered into the Black Sea to t at- 
tacks of the Russian fleet upon ships of 
Turkey. And it is authoritatively stated that 
the same Government bas called upon Austria 
to co-operate with the western powers in pre- 
serving the sfafus quo in Europe. France is 
also preparing to send 70,000 troops to Turkey. 
Louis Napoleon, in receiving tho Ambassadors 
of foreign powers on the Ist of January, de- 
clared that while he hoped to preserve the 
peace of Europe, his sympathies and support 
should be given to the Sultan. A report from 
the War De ent states that the number of 
men available for arms in France, in the event 
of a general war, is one and a quarter millions 
for land service. It is current in political cir- 
cles that the Emperor of Russia does not cease 
to tempt Louis Napoleon to desert the English 
alliance, and offers consent to French annexa- 
tion of Belgium and Egypt. The Czar pro- 
mising also to abandon the cause of the French 
Bourbons. The papers authentically state 
that the French Government is dissatisfied 
with the evasive conduct of Austria, and has 
addressed that Cabinet a strong remonstrance, 
intimating that any further secession on her 

t from the proceeding of the other three 
owers will be taken as an indication of medi- 
tated hostilities, the results of which she must 
be pre to abide by, whatever they may 
be, and that France will extend aid to Hun- 


gary, Italy, &. 
SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 


The Governments of Sweden and Denmark 
have addressed a circular letter to the Courts 
of Europe, stating that, whatever difficulties 
Turkey may cause among the maritime powers, 
Sweden and Denmark have formally resolved 
to remain strictly neutral. 


AUSTRIA. 


Vienna advices confirm the report of an im- 
mediate five = cent. loan of twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars. If immediately issued, it 
proves that Austria disbelieves in the prospects 
of peace. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

It was stated, from St. Petersburg, that the 
Emperor formally rejected the Vienna protocol 
and note of the 5th inst., but would consent to 
receive and examine the Turkish propositions 
of the 30th, as above, although he persists in 
refusing to recognize the right of European 
intervention in matters which he says concern 
Russia and Turkey alone. At Constantinople 
there was a riot threatened in consequence of 
the Government’s manifesting a disposition to 
regard new propositions for negotiations with 
favour, and a party of marines were landed 
from the French and English forces to pre- 
serve the peace of the city, but no disturbance 
occurred, and the police of the city proved 
sufficient to arrest all who were dis to make 
a row. On the Danube there are indications 
of an early and active resumption of hostili- 
ties. Upto the 25th of December, the allied 
fleets not entered the Black Sea, owing to 
the tempestuous weather. The instructions to 
the fleets are, that in the event of meeting Rus- 
sian ships of war, they will, in the names of 
their respective Governments, request the Rus- 
sian officer in command to return with his shi 
or ships to Sebastopol, where he will find 
further instructions from his Government. 
On refusal to comply, force will be used. Rus- 
sian statements affect not to feel the slightest 
alarm as regards the threat of the allied squad- 
rons. On the contrary, they assert that the 
entry of the fleets will be the signal for simul- 
taneous outbreaks in India, Algeria, Greece, 
and a Greek insurrection throughout the Turk- 
ish Empire, all being already organized by 
agents of the Czar. From the seat of war in 
Asia there is no trustworthy intelligence, 
though Russian bulletins report the defeat and 
death of Abdi Pasha and General Guion. 
Turkish accounts acknowledge the evacuation 
of the Russian territory in Asia, but say it was 
effected without the reported losses. | ne 
dinary military activity prevails all over Rus- 
sia. The Czar has got a omy of 20,000,000 
rubles from the Church. The French papers 
report that the Czar had given orders for im- 
mediate preparations for crossing the Danube, 
which seems scarcely probable, considering 
the season. The Russian forces would occupy 
the Austro-Wallachian frontier from Orsova to 
““Yorfburg pass,” near Kronstadt. 


PERSIA. 


The latest accounts from Persia are more 
satisfactory, but are irreconcilable with the 
statement that'the Russian General Germiloff 
was in command of the Persianarmy. A des- 

tch from Constantinople says that the British 

harge in Persia had succeeded in terminating 
the differences between Great Britain and Per- 
sia, and that the Turkish Minister was satis- 
fied with the explanation given by Persia, and 
did not interrupt relations with the Shah. 


MARRIBD 


On the 19th inst., by the Rev. Edward D. Smith, 
D. D., of New York, the Rev. Lewis Cueeseman, 
D. D., to Exven Isapet, daughter of Epwarp 
Smita, Esq., all of Philadelphia. 


At Brooklyn, on the 18th inst., by the Rev. J. E. 
Rockwell, Mr. Davin Watxer of Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Ectzasetn Scorr of Amster- 
dam, New York. 


At Tallahassee, Florida, on the 11th inst., by the 
Rev. J. W. Hume, Colonel Attan Macrarran of 
Cheraw, South Carolina, to Miss Jutta GAmate, 
youngest daughter of the late Colonel John G. Gam- 
ble of the former place. 


At Easton, Pennsylvania, on the 18th inst., by 
the Rev. Dr. Gray, Janes F. Ranpourn, jr., Esq., 
of Dover, New Jersey, to Miss Mary C., daughter 
of the officiating clergyman. 

By the Rev. James Rowland, on the 20th inst., 
in the vicinity of Mansfield, Richland county, Ohio, 
Mr. Jous C. Potrock of Muskingum county, Ohio, 
to Miss IsaBeLta JANe, second daughter of Jonny 
H. Cucsertson, Esq 

On the 5th inst., at Dobb’s Ferry, New York, by 
the Rev. J. L. Howell, Mr. Witttam Hunt to Mies 
Aun A. Purpy, both of New York city. By the 
same, on the 22d inst., at the Presbyterian church, 
Mr. Samvet H. Lynt to Miss Saran J. Acxea, 
both of Greenburgh, New York. 


On the 24th inst., by the Rev. W. Blackwood, 
Mr. Jouw McDoveatt to Miss Nancy Doveras, 
both of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday, the 17th inst., by the Rev. D. X. 
Junkin, pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Holli- 
daysburg, Pennsylvania, and by one ceremony, 
Mr. B. Moore to Mies Catueaine Hite- 


man; and Mr. Apaam R. lawin to Miss Baitransa 
8. Hireman, all of Blair county, Pennsylvania. By 
the same, on the 19th inst., in Hollidaysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Jounw BucHanan of Cass county, In- 
diana, to Miss Emerine Syruer of Perry county, 
Pennsylvania. 


enial, and during 
of his ministerial life, was a of 
Trustees of the College, and & Director of the Theo- 
logical Seminary. death, althoe 

was not tick ness 

iagering disease. With remarkable 
the nearness of the event, he spoke of its appreach 
and of hia readiness to depart; and when the sum- 
mons came, he gently fell asleep without a : 
or a sigh, leaving his children and friends to sorrow 
at bis departure—bat not as those who have no 
hope. The venerable man of God’ has gone down " 
to hie grave full of age, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in its season. His funeral was attended by 
his family, the Professors and students of the semi- 
nary, the Professors of the college, the members of 
the cherch and co 
citizens of Princeton 
terian Church of Princeton 
The Rev. Dr. Watson, his 
Kingston, 
suitable to the occasi 
tii. 7. The devotional 
the Rev. Dr. 


Rev. Mr. McDonal 
ground at Kingston 
to await the summons of the tru ; 

of the resurrection. Sad, om the 


mornin Bl 
dead which die in the 


SERMON TO YOUNG MEN.--The Fourth Dis- 
course in the series to the ag Men of the Die- 
trict of Spring Garden and the adjoining Districts, 
will be preached to-morrow (Sabbath) og 29th 
inst., by the Rev. Dr. John Leyburn, in the 
North Presbyterian Church (Rev. Dr. T. L. Jane- 
way’s), Sixth above Green street, Philadelphia. Ser- 
vice to commence at half past seven o’clock. 


--—— 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 
The Presbytery of New Brunswick will 


meet in Princeton, New Jersey, on the first Tuesday 
in February next, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
Eur F. Coorry, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Susquehanna is to hold 
ite next stated meeting on the last Tuesday of this 
month (January), at Athens, Pennsylvania. To be 
opened with a sermon at half-past six o’cl P.M. 

Juxius Foster, Stated 


EW PUBLICATIONS OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUCIETY.—A 
Winter at Quakerville. 

Nanny, the Young Wanderer, and other Stories. 

Soft Words; or Gentle Susan. A Tale of every- 
_ By Mrs. C. M. Edwards, author of “ Pink 

at,”’? &c. 

Sketches for You. By Marianna H. K. Bliss, 

Memories of Home. 

Passing Thoughts for the Older Pupils. By a 
Sabbath-schoo! Teacher. | 

Helen Mortimer; or the Proud Girl Reformed. 

Old Deborah; a True Narrative. 

Nonantum and Nantick. By Sarah 8. Jacobs. 
Handsomely illustrated. 

The Sceptic Refuted and the Bible Vindicated. 
By Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D.D., author of ** Advice 
to a Young Christian,” The Voyage of Life,’ &c. 

True and False Courage. By the same author. 

Spare Moments, and other Stories for Boys. Be- 
ing contributions to the Well-Spring. By Mrs. 
Helen C. Knight. 

Juvenile Benevolence. By the same. 

Summer Rambles; Lessuns by the Way. By 
the same. 

Juvenile Piety; illustrated in the life of ~~ 
Ann Walton, daughter of the Rev. W. C. Walton, 
late of Hartford, Connecticut. With remarks oa 
the religious education of children. 

Cousin Mary’s Letters to the Children. 

The Little Word, No; or Indecision of Character. 
8. Grosvenor. 

e Little Foxes; or Small innings traced to 
their Consequences. A book for" and 
Children. 

Little Sketches. 

Uncle Rowland and Mary. 

Wilful Suzey and Little Sarah. 

For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelpbis. 
jan 28—3t 


S! XTY-FOURTH THOUSAND IN FIVE 

MONTHS! !—The Shawm, a Library of Church 
Music, containing about One Thousand Musical 
Compositions; consisting of Psalm and Hyma Tunes 
of over One Hundred different metres; An 
Sentences, Chants, and every description of 
Set Pieces, with a new Sacred Cantata complete ; 
also, (in the Singing School Department,) 
Glees Part Songs, Vocal Exercises, &c. By 
liam B. Bradbury and George F. assisted 
Thomas Hastings and T. B. Mason, of Cincianati, 
Ohio. The publishers have the satisfaction of an- 
nouncing that for the first time since its publication, 
a little more than five months since, they are up 
with their orders for this book. So utterly unpre- 
cedented has been its sale, that, though the greatest 
exertion has been unceasingly made in its manufac- 
ture, it has been heretofore impossible fully to sup- 

ly the d . The immense number of sizty- 

our thousand copies have been actually issued 
within the short period named, and yet until this 
day (January 2ist,) we have not known the time 
when we were not from one to six thousand 
behind our orders. Regretting the disappointment 
which many have experienced in obtaining a oupply 
heretofore, we believe we shal! hereafter be abie to 
fill every order promptly. Of course, no commenda- 
tion is needed, of a work which gives such indispu- 
table evidence of entirely meeting the wants of all 
classes of singers. 

The Shawm may be had of Cowperthwait, Desil- 


ver & Butler, and Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Phila- 
delphia; and of booksellers — 
Published by MASON BROTHERS, 


23 Park Row, New York. 
Publishers of the ** New York Musical Review,” 
and many important musical works. jan 28—3t* 


(\ ENERAL SAMUEL HOUSTON IN KENSING- 
TON.—The Hon. Samuel Houstoa, United 

States Senator for Texas, will Lecture this (Sater- 

day) evening, the 28th inst., in the Kensington Pres- 

byterian Church, (Rev. William ©. Johnsetone’s), 

Frankford Road, above Franklin Avenue, Phi 

phia. Subject—Texas. 

Tickets 25 cents. To be had at Henry 

526 North Second street; John Baird, School 

Otter streets; Robert Graham, 467 North Secoad 

street; John Moffet, Second street above Oxford ; 

office of the Presbyterian, 144 Chestnut street, Phi- 

ladelphia; also at the door on the evening of the 


ONN YBEARE AND HOWSON.—Charles Serib- 

ner hus io press and will publish soon, The 

Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by the Rev. W. J. 

Connybeare, M.A., and the Rev. J. 8. Howsos, 
M. A. jan 28—32t 


MERICAN AGRICULTURIST.—The Eleventh 
Volume of the American Agriculturiat, the 

leading weekly Agricultural paper of the United 
States, containing in each weekly number 16 la 
Quarto pages, and furnishing a great variety of 
earliest, most reliable, and practicable information 
on all subjects connected with Farming, Planting, 
Gardening, Fruit-Growing, Stock-B ing, &c.in- . 
cluding also correct weekly reports of latest 
market prices of Stock and Farm Produce, which 
are invaluable to the Farmer. 

Teaus—To single subscribers, $2 a year, ($1 for 
six months) ; to clubs of three, $1.67 each; of five, 
$1.60 each; of ten, $1.50 each; and of twenty, 
$1.25 each. 

N. B. Specimen copies always sent free to all 
forwarding their names and post-office to the pub- 


lishers. 
Xo Responsible Agents wanted in all parts of 
the Union, to whom good commissions will be paid. 
Published by 

ALLEN & CO., 
jan 25—3t* 189 Water street, New York. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Warsaw, New York, on the 10th inst., 
JAMES BURR, aged 29 years. 

Died, at Warsaw, New York, on the 16th inst., 
EDMUND PECK, of Michigan, aged 51 years. 


Died, on the 15th inst., at his residence, Camden 
county, New Jersey, after a short illness, Mr. 
SAMUEL ECKEL, aged 63 years. 

Died, in Spring Town, Bucks county, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the Ist inst., SARAH KIRKBRIDE, a 
ter of JOHN THOMSON and FANNY ADELAIDE 
PATTERSON, formerly of Philadelphia, aged two 
years and three months, 


Died, on Monday night, the 16th inst., at the resi- 
dence of her son, the Rev. A. H. Hand, in Green- 
wich, New Jersey, Mrs. SAMAR HAND. The de- 
ceased was in her 82d year. ‘She hath come to 
the grave in a full age, like as a shock o/ corn 
cometh in its season.”’ 

Died, on the 17th inst., in Peach Bottom, York 
county, Pennsylvania, ROBERT JAMES CRAW- 
FORD, infant son of Rev. J. R. and J. MARTHA 
RAMSEY, aged 8 months. 

Died, at Savannah, Georgia, on the 18th inst., the 
Rev. DAVID R. McCOY of the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, stated supply of Millville Charch, 
New Jersey. Mr. McCoy was labouring under pul- 
monary disease, and hoping to derive benefit from a 
southern climate during winter, he left Philadel- 
_ for Savannah, on the 11th inst., in the steamer 

eystone State, arrived on the I4th, after a rough 
passage, in a very exhausted state, and died on the 
18th. Every attention was paid him by Captain Har- 
die of the Keystone State, both on the passage, and 
after his arrival ; and though a stranger in a strange 
city, he found in Savannah kind Christian friends, 
who did all in their power to soothe his dying hours, 
and attended his remains to the grave. May they 
be rewarded by hearing the Lord say, ‘* Ye did it 
unto Mge!? Mr. McCoy was a modest, unassuming 
man, a faithful preacher, and a sincere eee 


Died, in Princeton, New Jersey, December 28th, 
1853, the Rev. DAVID COMFORT, in the 90th 
year of his age. Mr. Comfort was born in Orange. 
county, New York, where he resided until he en- 
tered the College of New Jersey, at Princeton, A.D. 

Having finistred his course in college, he 
tudied theology under its President, the Rev. 
Samuel L. Smith, D. D., and was licensed to preach 
the gospel, by the Presbytery of New Brunswick, in 
the autumn of 1799. In Juné of the following year, 
he was ordained bythe same Presbytery, and in- 
stalled of the charch in Kingston, New Jer- 
sey. This relation was not dissolved until April 
1850, a period of nearly fifty years. He was a plain, 
earnest, and successful preacher of the gospel—a 
faithful and affectionate pastor, particularly sttea- 
tive to the poor and to the afflicted—a decided Pros- 
byterian, a man of punctualiiy, a stern and plain re- 


eee DISCUSSION.—The Obligation of 
the Sabbath, a Discussion between the Rev. J. 
Newton Brown and William B. Taylor; being « 
thorough examination of the Scriptural argument in 
reference both to the day required by fourth 
commandment, and to the extent of its authority. 


From the Presbyterian Quarterly Review for De 
cember 7 


This Discussion deserves notice for its own sake. 
Its first and great merit is the general courtesy of 
its tone. When controversy is so conducted every- 
where, half the difficulty in the ~~ of discovering 
truth will have been removed. But beside this, 
there is more ability than is usual in such contro--- 
versies. Mr. Taylor, though not possessing that 
kind of mind which frees a man from prejudice, - 
- ++» yetshows a great deal of acutencss and care- ~ 
ful study of his subject. : 

Published by A. HART, , 
Corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, Philadel ; 


And for sale by the Booksellers genera: 
37; cents, paper cover. Fine cdition, bound in 
cloth, and gilt, 75 cents. jan 28—2t 


A COLLEGE, TEXAS.—This flourishing 

Institution, located in Huntsville, Walker 
county, Texas, having a beautiful college edifice, a 
splendid apparatus, a good library, a handsome 
cabinet of curiosities, four collegiate classes, and a 
full corps of teachers, is now organized and in full 
operation. 

Orricers.—Rev. Daniel Baker, D. D., President, 
and Professor of Mental and Moral Science. Rev. 
N. A. Penland, A. M., Vice-President, and Profes- 
sor of Ancient and Modern Languages. Rev. A. N. 
Thorn, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Sciences. Rev. W. C. Somerville, A. M., Adjunct 
Professor of Languages. 

Course or Srupizs.— Much the same as that 
adopted in Princeton, New Jersey. 

Year—One lerm—From the 2d M 
in September to the last Friday in Jane, with a 
vacation during the Christmas holidays. 

Tuiriow Fees—Half in Advance.—In the College 
Department proper, fifty dollars. In the Primary 
Department, ranging from twenty-five to thirty dol- 
lars, according to the branches taught. Bat no 
tuition fees charged those who bare ia view the goe- 
pel ministry, who need assistance, and who come 
well recommended as such, by their respective 
Presbyteries, Conferences, or Associations. 

Disciptinz—Parental, mild but firm. And all 
the students, on entering, will be required to 
mise obedience to the laws which forbid gan 
and frequenting tippling houses, and other places 
improper resort. 

Board can be obtained in private families on rea- 
sonable terms. 

As thé “‘ Andrew Female College’? is also located in 
Hantsville, parents have now a fine opportunity to 
give a finished education to both their sone and 
daughters at the same time and sane place. 

jan 
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Histery. of | 
cises. By M. Schele de Vere, of the University 
Virginia. New York, 1854, Appleton & Co. 
G. Henderson & 


country 
higherqeslificatione are demanded of those who fill 
chaire than the University. of Vir- 


ginis ‘The suthor of this Grammar, who has had 
a reputation in his department of 
that Institution, for some years past, has here em- 


bodied some of the fruits of his learning and experi- 
ence as an instructor of modern languages. He 
seems to us to have compressed within a small! com- 
pass all that is requisite for a first-rate Spanish 
Grammar for popular use. 


Les. Aventones pz fils L’Ulysee. 
Par Fenélon, Archevéque de Cambrai. “4 
neusement Revues, Par Gabriel Surenne, F.A.S.E. 

un. New York, 1854, D. Ap- 

18mo, pp. 393. by . G. 


Waste or Baca; or Solaces of the Christian 
Mourner, and other Thoughts 0» Bereavement. 
By the author of the « Night Watches,” &c. 
‘Boston, 1854, T. R. Marvin. 18mo, pp. 64. 
This little volume contging many excellent and 

thoughts for mourners, expressed in blank 

Tas Wonxs or Tuomas 
‘with an. Original Biography, and Nates. Edited 
by Epes Sargent. Boston, 1854, Phillips, Samp- 

This is the most complete edition of the works of 
this beautiful poet, whose name has been enshrined 
in America,in the vale of Wyoming, which we have 
yet seen. It contains abput fifly additional poems, 
rescued either from manuscripts or from transient 
publications, some of which are equal to his best 
known and most admired lyrics. A full, well-writ- 
ten, and highly entertaining biography which is pre- 


fixed, adds much to the attractiveness of the volume; | 


and. in order to leave nothing undone to transmit 
the poet to posterity, there is a fine steel engraving 
of him asa frontispiece,and a pen and ink sketch 
representing him in later life, as he sat amongst his 
papers, with slippers on, and a long pipe in his 
mouth, which would have recommended him to the 
Susquehanna Indians, whom he has immortalized. _ 


Ovrtrez oy rue or THe Grosz, and of 
the United States in particular; with two Geologi- 
gal Maps, and Sketches of Characteristic Ameri- 
Fossils, By Edward Hitchcock, D. D., 

. D., President of Amherst College, Massachu- 

‘setts, and Professor of Natural Theology and Ge- 

“ology. Boston, 1853, Phillips, Sampson § Co. 

Rvo, pp. 186, 

This is designed chiefly as a sequel to the author’s 
work entitled, «Elementary Geology.” It gives, 
within a small compass, an admirable outline of the 
Geology of the Globe. Its principal value, how. 
ever, iy derived from the excellent geological maps 
with which it is furnished, presenting the various 
formations of different countries at a glance, the 
strata, rocks, &c., being in colours. Ge- 
ological students will find it a convenient help. 

4 PAMPHLETS. 

. We have received in pamphlet form the addresses 
of the Rev. Drs. Elliott and Scott, at the inaugura- 
tion of the latter as President of Washington College, 
Pennsylvania. ‘Dr. Scott discusses the great subject 
of education with ability. He takes strong ground 
in favour of Church Schools and Colleges, and in 
this respect is directly antipodal to Dr. Thornwell. 
The address by the Rev. Cortlandt Van Rensseleer, 
D.D., delivered on the same occasion, at the request 

_of a Committee of the Synod of Wheeling, and also 
included in this pamphlet, is characterized by the 
author’s strong sense, and urges with much force the 
claims of literary institutions on the Church. 

'We have received a discourse by the Rev. James 
Me of Hantington, Long Island, on the 
Re ihility of the American Citizen in relation to 
a Prohjbitory Liquor Law. The esteemed author 
presents the subject in an earnest and forcible 
ineoner. 

- The Rev. Frederick T’. Brown of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has published, by request, a Sermon preached to his 
Congregation on the Doctrinal Differences of the 
New and Old-School Presbyterians. It is a faithful 
and candid presentation of the case, and is well 
adapted ta relieve the minds of many who are in 
need of information on this subject. 

‘Blackwood’s Magazine for January, re-published 
by Leonard Scott & Co., contains the following ar- 
ticles:—1. A Painter in Persia. 2. The Quiet 
Heart, 3, Dives. 4. The English at Home. 5. 
The Past and Future of China. 6, The Jest Fruit 

‘of an Old Tree, 7. The Beverages we infuse. 8. The 
Aberdeen Cabinet. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Bible Class Questions. 


Re JESUS BEFORE PILATE. | 
“1. ‘What was the first act of Pilate in the 
trial of the Lord Jesus? John xviii. 29. 

2. Where was Pilate at this time? 

3. What was the Pretorium? 

4. Why was it so called? 

5. What’ Roman magistrates had Pre- 
toriam power! 


6. Whe had previously occupied the 

in Which | ‘ 
tribe this palace. 
» 8. What was the common hall, spoken of 


in Matt. xxvii. 27, and Mark xv. 16? 

9. To what cohort did the band of soldiers 
mentioned in these 

‘40. Deseribe the pavement. John xix. 


“1. ‘What other name did it bear? 

12. What ‘is the meaning of the word 
Gabbatha? 

18, Describe the judgment-seat occupied 
by Pilate on this occasion. . John xix. 13. 


14, At, what place did the priests and 
Jaws. oP at ke their stand on this oc- 
- 


‘16. Why did not enter Pilate’s 
palage. at time? Numb. xix, 22; Acts 
x. 28. 

-16: From what plate had the Lord Jesus 
been conducted? Lake xxiii. 1-22; liv. 66. 


17. Qn: what day of the week, according 
to‘our reckoning, did itoccur? = = 
'¥8. At what hour did they reach the 


John xviii. 23. 
19. Repeat briefly the occurrences of the | 


Re 
xxii. 54, 86; xxiii, 1. 
Lord detained outside of 
thie ‘palabe, Was he conducted by the sol- 
diers.further? Mark xv.16... 


-Q1. How do you regard the ion put 
by‘Pilate at the beginning of the proceed- | 
John 


mippose he réquiréd that the 
‘formality in ¢rinti 
proceedings obe 
25. Give an outline o 
ctiminal prosecution‘et Rome. 
26. Do ‘you suppdbe thit “as” much 


Languege, and Practical Exer- 


commence with much for- 


iB1. Had Pilate the right 


‘ 


insist 
direct, explicit atiswer? “4 


[ATTRIBUTED TO 


‘All bouses wherein men have lived and died, 

| Are haioted houses. Through the open doors 
‘The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 


‘We weet them at the doorway, on the stair, 


Along the passages they come and go 
impressions on the air, 


° Ti sense of something moving to and fro. 
‘There are more 


guests at table, than the hosts 
| nged with quiet, inoffensive ghosts, 
_ Assilent as the pictures on the wall. 


| The stranger at my fireside cannot soe. 


The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear; 
He but perceives what ie; while unto me 
All that has been is visible and clear. 


| We have no title-deeds to house or lands; 


' Owners and occupants of earlier dates 
‘From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 


The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats likd an atmosphere, and everywhere 
Walts through these earthly mists and vapours dense 
A vital breath of more ethereal air. 


Our little lives are kept in 

By attractions and desires; 
The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 
_ And the more noble instinct that aspires. 


.| The perturbations, the perpetee) 


jar 
Of earthly wants and aspirations high, 
Come from the influence of that unseen star, 
That undiscovered planet in our sky. 


And as the moon, from some dark gate of cloud, 
Throws o’er the sea a floating bridge of light, 
Across whose trembling planks our fancies crowd, 
Into the realm of mystery and night; 

So from the world of spirits there descends 
A bridge of light, connecting it with this, 

O’er whose unsteady floor, that sways and bends, 
Wander our thoughts above the dark abyss. 


What Ardent Spirits has Done in 
the United States in Ten Years. 


1. It has cost the nation a direct expense 


of $600,000,000. 
2. It has cost the nation an indirect ex- 
pense of $600,000,000. 


8. It has destroyed three hundred thou- 
sand lives. 

4. It has sent one hundred thousand chil- 
dren to the poor-house. 
5. It has consigned at least one hundred 
and fifty thousand persons to the jails and 
penitentiaries. 

6. It has made at least one thousand 
maniacs. 

7. It has instigated to the commission of 
one thousand five hundred murders. 
8. It has caused two thousand persons to 
commit suicide. 
9. It has burned, or otherwise destroyed, 
property to the amount of ten millions of 
dollars. 
10. It has made two hundred thousand 
widows, and one million of orphan children. 
—Hon. Edward Everett. 


The Sabbath in Hayti, 


Hayti, as the reader may know, is an in- 
dependent island of the West Indies. It has 
the Atlantic on the north and the Caribbean 
Sea on the south, and is about four hundred 
miles long by sixty to one hundred and fifty 
wide. The present emperor goes by the 
name of Faustin Soulouque, or, in official dia- 
lect, ‘‘ His Majesty Faustin the First.” He 
is a most desperate wretch, and got his po- 
sition by something of a grab game, as has 
Louis Napoleon since. The religion of the 
island is Roman Catholic, and with this 
explanation the ensuing sketch, from an ar- 
ticle in Putnam’s Magazine for January, 
will be readily comprehended. 

“The Sabbath in Hayti is not only the 
busiest day in the week, but presents more 
scenes characteristic of the people than any 
other day. You are awaked at the earliest 
dawn by booming of cannon on the fort. This 
is the call for the various military compa- 
nies to at and 

repare for a gene e and review 
the the streets are all 
with bustle and confusion. The various 
companies are dashing by on horseback or 
marching to the music of a band. They as- 


around the government house, the residence 
of Soulouque, where, amid the strains of 
martial music, various evolutions and exer- 
cises are gone through with, the significance 
of which I could never understand, as the 
Emperor never makes his appearance. After 
an hour or more spent here, they march to 
a large beautiful plain, lying back of the 
government house, where they prepare for a 
review by the Emperor. His majesty, Faus- 
tin the First, with not more than half a 
million of subjects, has a standing army of 
not far from 20,000, about twice the num- 
ber of our own. I think I have seen half of 
this number at a Sunday morning review. 
They are formed into a hollow square, and 
after the proper officers have made the cir- 
cuit of the lines, to see that all is in order, 
a eompany of officers is dispatched to inform 
the Emperor: whose approach is announced 
and greeted with an almost deafening salute 
of martial music, the roar and din of which 
is continued, while he, accompanied by his 
ministers of state, officers, and guards, rides 
rapidly around the entire line to the point 
of starting, where he makes a halt and the 
entire army in review before him. 
This done, he makes the circuit of the city, as 
I have already described. 

“ But while all this is passing the city is 
by no means forsaken or quiet. Every store 
and shop is open, and the goods displayed 
more attractively than on any other day of 
the week. Sunday is the greatest market 
day of all the week, and the streets of the 
city are full of people coming and going, 
some with mules, loaded with vegetables, 
wood, grass, coal, &c.; some with bananas, 


| plantain, sugar cane, &c. on their heads; some 


with a few chickens; some with one thing, 
and — with another. a they crowd 
on, bartering, disputing, shouting, singing, 
laughing, all in the 
liar to such 9 state of civilization, making al- 
together a scene of confusion such as is rare- 
ly to be found. But the great scene and 
centre of confusion is the market. This is 
a large open square in the centre of the city, 
where perhaps two thousand persons, some 
of them from great distances in the country, 
are eager in driving their bargains and dis- 
ing of their various articles. This mar- 
Ket. lace has no building, except a few open 
sheds or booths at the ends or sides of the 
square, where meat and such articles are sold 
as need to be protected from the sun. The 
entire area of the square is filled with peo- 
ple who, without any reference to regularity 
or order, have laid upon the ground, or a 
mat, their mule-load, or head-load of oranges, 
potatoes, beans, corn, plantains, yams, 
apples, chickens, fish, ¢ or 
whatever animate or inanimate articles they 
have for sale. noise, confusion, 
picturesqueness of this scene entirely 
baffle my powers of description. 
enough to an untravelled American, the 
man. Catholic church. is hard by, upon a 
slight elevation overlooking one of these 
large markets, crowded with worshippers. 
Uld women. from. the country come along to . 
the phan lay their baskets or bundles up- 


on the. steps, go in, cross themselves with | 


semble at first in the large yard in front and | 


ride, or visit, as they may prefer. The more 
wealthy, having finished a Jate dinner, amuse 
themselves wi ing or cards, and all, 
according to their taste, seek their pleasure. 
As the evening approaches new and still 
stranger scenes begin. The more common 
and ignorant portion of the people assemble 
in large companies in the open air and en- 
gage in dancing, which is their great and al- 
most sole amusement. 

‘‘ By sundown upon Sabbath evening the 
music of these dancing companies is heard 
in all directions, and noise and dance 
continue till midnight, and often till the 
break of day. Thus the Sabbath ends with 


confusion as it began.” 

Macaulay. 
A has obtained some circulation 
in the United States, that this most bril- 


‘liant of the living writers of England was 
losing his memory and intellect by the abuse 
of opium. We have within a day or two 
seen a letter from an eminent London phy- 
sician, Mr. Macaulay’s medical adviser, con- 
taining a direct contradiction of this report. 
Mr. Suesider never, knowingly, took a 
dose of opium in his life. e letter al- 
luded to contains, we are happy to add, the 
following expression :— ‘“‘Macaulay’s gen- 
eral health is better; his intellect is what it 
has been ever since I have known him.” — 
Washington Union. 


A Powerful Microscope. 


A German, named Hassart, residing in 
Cincinnati, has invented a powerful micro- 
scope which has a magnifying power of six 
hundred times. The Cincinnati Times, 

aking of its extraordinary powers, says 
that the dust which by contact with the 
wings of a butterfly, adheres to the finger, 
was shown to be a number of feathers; on 
these little feathers are observed longitudi- 
nal and transverse lines; but this has been, 
so far, the utmost that has been seen. This 
new microscope, however, shows each pair 
of longitudinal lines are four or five rows of . 
scales, like those of a fish, and appear to 
have the same form in all the feathers, dif- 
fering only in size. A dust particle taken from 
the back of the body of a sphinx, which is the 
largest of these feathers shown, measuring 
one-fifteenth of an inch in breadth, had one 
hundred and four longitudinal lines. Be- 
tween each pair of lines, six rows of scales 
were visible, making the number of these 
little scales, laterally, six hundred and twen- 
ty-four; the number of scales longitudinally, 
downward, would be two thousand two hun- 
dred, which gives the number of fourteen 
thousand million toone square inch. Ona 
very minute particle of dust from the wing 
of a midge, measuring only one five-hun- 
dredth of an inch in length, and one thou- 
sandth of an inch in breadth, the number of 
scales is found to be eighty-four thousand, 
which gives the enormous sum of forty-two 
thousand millions to one square inch. We 
observed also large sizes of the cat and com- 
mon house flea, the eye of a fly, and the 
wing of a small bug; the latter presented the 
most brilliant colours and beautiful shawl 
a we ever beheld, with a magnificent 

rder elaborately ornamented. 


Groaning and Crying. 


The introduction of chloroform and ether, 
with a view to prevent the pain of surgical 
operations, or blunt the effects of nervous 
diseases, is hailed everywhere as a great 
blessing to mankind. This view, however, 
is questioned by a French surgeon, who not 
long since published a dissertation, in which 
he takes the ground that the more groaning 
and ng during a painful surgical opera- 
tion, the better it is for the nervous system. 
From the benefit which hysterical me other 
nervous patients derive from groaning and 
crying, he supposes that by these processes 
of nature the superabundant nervous power 
is exhausted, and the nervous system is 
thereby rendered calm, and even the circu- 
lation of the blood greatly diminished. He 
relates a case of a man who, by means of 
crying and bawling, reduced his pulse from 
one hundred and twenty to fifty, in the 
course of two hours! That some patients 
often have a great satisfaction in groaning, 
and that hysterical patients often experience 
great relief from crying, are facts which no 
person will deny. As to restless hypochon- 
driacal subjects, or those who are never 
happy but when they are under some course 
of medical dietetic treatment, the French 
surgeon assures that they cannot do better 
than groan all night and cry all day. By 
following this rule, and observing an abste- 
mious diet, a person will effectually esca 
disease, and may prolong life to an inc 
ble extent.— } a Nat. Intelligencer. 


The Cow-Fish. 


One day the fishermen brought us in a 
fine ‘‘ peixe boi,” or cow-fish, a species of 
Manatus, which inhabits the Amazon, and 
is particularly abundant in the lakes in this 
part of the river. It was a female, about six 
feet long, and near five in circumference in 
the thickest part. The body is perfectly 
smooth, and without any projections or in- 
equalities, gradually changing into a hori- 
zontal semi-circular flat tail, with no appear- 
ance whatever of hind limbs. There is no 
distinct neck; the head is not very large, 
and is terminated by a large mouth and 
fleshy lips, somewhat resembling those of a 
cow. There are stiff bristles on the lips, 
and a few distantly scattered hairs over the 
body. Behind the head are two powerful 
oval fins, and just beneath them are the 
breasts, from which, pressure being applied, 
flows a stream of beautiful white milk. The 
ears are minute holes, and the eyes very small. 
The colour is a dusky lead, with some large 

inkish white marbled blotches on the belly. 

he skin is about an inch thick on the ioc. 
and a quarter of an inch on the belly. Be- 
neath the skin is a layer of fat of a greater 
or less thickness, generally about an inch, 
which is boiled down to make an oil used 
for light and for cooking. The intestines 
are very voluminous, the heart about the 
size of a sheep’s, and the lungs about two 
feet long, and six or seven inches wide, very 
cellular and spongy and can be blown out 
like a bladder. The skull is large and solid, 
with no front teeth; the vertebre extend to 
the very tip of the tail, but show no rudi- 
ments of posterior limbs; the fore limbs, on 


the contrary, are very highly developed, 
the bones exactly corresponding to those of 


the human arm, having even the five fingers, 
with every joint distinct, yet enclosed in a 
stiff, inflexible skin, where not a joint can 
have any motion. 

The cow-fish feeds on grass at the borders 
of the rivers and lakes, and swims quickly 
with the tail and paddles; and though the 


external of sight and hearing are so 
imperfect, these senses are said b hun- 
ters to be remarkably acute, and to render 


| necessary all their caution and skill to cap- 


ture the animals: They bring forth one, or 
rarely two, young ones, which they clasp in 
their arms or paddies while giving sack. 

ey are harpooned, or caught in a strong | 
net, at the narrow entrance of a lake or 


stream, and are killed by driving a wooden | 


ous née does great injustice 
itself, by retarding its own intellectual 


moral 
multitudes in the i b 
and the Methodist Churches, who hardly 
know that these denominations publi 
newspapers at all, and yet they seem 
fied in their ignorance. It is getting 
time for them to rub their eyes 


up, or the religious world will run off 
leave them.— West. Chris. Adv. 


The Effects of Fright on the Con- 
science, 


Formerly the road from Birmingham to 
Shrewsbury, England, was through the 
midst of the and iron pite—and the 
scene which in the day-time is presented to 
the eye of the traveller is any thing but a 
pleasing one—heaps of rubbish piled near 
the pit’s mouth—miles of country void of 
verdure—the inhabitants and the houses 
begrimmed with smoke; all tend to give the 
stranger a very bad opinion of the place. 

But at night, from the Joes of a coach, the 
scene is beautiful—the lighted up by 
large fires near the pits—the dark forms of 
the miners passing and repassing before the 
fires, and at times pausing.to warm them- 
selves, present a fearful yet magnificent 
sight. 

Speveral years ago, long before a railroad 
put a stop to the coaching on this road, a 
talented though very dissipated young man, 
who had not recovered from the p i 
night’s debauch, mounted the evening 
to go from B——- to W——1. 

consequence of his loss of rest, and 
from the effects of liquor, he was soon asleep, 
and when he awoke—the coach was goin 
along the road between West Bromwich an 
Wolverhampton—he was surprised to see 50 
many fires, and the of 

ng of gigantic size, he conclu 

ary eats have left his body, and he was in 
the infernal shades; his fevered fancy mis- 
taking the miners fordemons. He was very 
much alarmed; but at last memory return- 
ed, and with the knowl that he was yet 
alive came the thought of his wasted talents, 
his many sins, his profligacy; and he deter- 
mined that he matt 7 never again mingle in 
the wicked scenes he once was so fond of. 
His vow, though made through fear, unlike 
such vows in general, was kept; he studied 
for the Church, og ea Rem and 
lived respected by his parishioners on ac- 
count of his talents, his piety, and his cha- 
rity ; and, I believe, in a church in the town 
of Madely, may be seen a monument erect- 
ed to his memory by those who had been 
brought to a practical knowledge of reli- 
gion through his ministrations.— Christian 
Guardian. 


Shower. 


BY REV. RALPH HOYT, A. M. 


In a valley that I know,— 
Happy scene ! 
There are meadows sloping low, 
There the fairest flowers blow, 
And the brightest waters flow, 
All serene; 
But the sweetest thing to see, 
If you ask the dripping tree, 
Or the harvest-hoping swain, 
Is the Rain. 


Ah, the dwellers of the town, 
How they sigh, 

How ungratefully they frown 

When the cloud-king shakes his crown, 

And the pearls come pouring down 
From the sky! 

They descry no charm at all 

Where the sparkling jewels fall, 

And each moment of the shower, 
Seems an hour. 


Yet there’s something very sweet 
In the sight, 
When the crystal currents meet, 
In the dry and dusty street, 
And they wrestle with the heat, 
In their might! 
While they seem to hold a talk 
With the stones along the walk, 
And remind them of the rule, 
To “keep cool !” 


But in that quiet dell, 
Ever fair, 
Still the Lord doth all things well, 
When his clouds with blessing swell, 
And they break a brimming shell 
On the air ; 
There the shower hath its charms 
Sweet and welcome to the farms, 
As they listen to its voice, 
And rejoice ! 


A Meteorological Dog. 


In a letter written from New York to the 
Commercial Advertiser, Wilmington, North 
Carolina, the following account is given of 
Mr. Meriam and his meteorologival dog. 


“Mr. Meriam, who lives in Brooklyn, is, 
without doubt, the most indefatigable mete- 
orologist living. Through his instrumen- 
tality, hourly records of the temperature are 
now kept on the shores of Lake Ontairo, 
the Southwest Mountains in Virginia, at 
Melbourne in Australia, on Brookl 
Heights, and in the Polar regions by Dr. 
Kane. Mr. Meriam is assisted during the 
day, and until 11 o’clock at night, by some 
member of his family, in noting the height 
of the mercury. At 11 he retires to rest, 
but rises regularly on each succeeding hour, 
at 12,1, 2,3 and 4o’clock. At 4 o'clock, 
however, he remains up, and does not go to 
bed again until the succeeding night, and 
he is never known to sleep duri e day. 
He has kept up this practice for eight years, 
and is one of the most healthy and active 
men that can be found anywhere. And in 
rising, as he does, at the commencement of 
each hour, he not only gets up, but is re- 
quired to step outside into the cold openair, 
where his thermometers are rigged and hung 


Pie There have been many examples re- 
corded of the services and sagicity of dogs. 
Equally endowed with intelligence and fidel- 
ity, the dog is the faithful and devoted at- 
tendant upon man, from’ the equator to the 

le. In the wilderness and in the city, by 

d and by sea, he is the constant com- 
panion of man; attends him in his excur- 
sions of pleasure, or watches by him in his 
toil, and is ever the trust of his 
person and his property. © 
“ Mr. Meriam would be unable to accom-' 
lish his p without the assistance of 
is dog, which he has trained up to be ser- 
viceable to the cause of science. 
“On his retiring to sleep, the dog takes 
his station at the door, and, whenever the 
clock strikes the hour, the dog rises and 


both descend stairs 


| toi 


| to some other 


| the conclusion, like a wise og; 
‘| ders, even if he breaks owners.” 


| “Bah! 


when the re 


They 
partake of the fresh air, and 


“It would be curious to know what the 


1 al this up ag 


every night is deai for, and whether 


| any doubts ever entered into his head as to 


the or necessity of the business. The 

animal has shown no disposition to 
bolt from his duty, and surrender the post 
. If he has reasoned upon 
the matter at all, he has long since come to 
to obey or- 


A Remarkable Man. 

The London correspondent of the Western 
Christian Advocate makes the following in- 
teresting statement ing an eminently 
indefatigable servant of Christ: 
“John Hunt was, taking him for all in all, 
the most remarkable man in the Methodist 
ministry. A singularly stupid ploughboy, 
who could be intrusted with on 
simple errands as are usually performed by 
ploughboys, he might be seen sitting on the 
gate of a field, staring into vacuity. ll at 
once, when the love of God touched his 
heart, the powers of a noble, dormant intel- 
lect were aroused. He quickly learned to 
read and write, began to preach, and was 
recommended as a candidate for the minis- 
try. When he came up to London for ex- 
amination, every one said, ‘He is too raw; 
he must go home again,’ except Dr. Hanna, 
who to take him on trial at the theo- 
logical institution; ‘for,’ said the Doctor, 
‘1 believe there is something in him.’ He 
was right. John Hunt commenced a course 
of theological study ; corrected his barbarous 
dialect; studied the Greek Testament on 
his knees, with prayers and tears; preached 
with amazing zeal and power; offered him- 
self as a missionary to the Feejee Islands, 
then sunk in cannibalism; proved himself 
a superior linguist; reduced the barbarous 
jargon of those islands to a matical 
form; turned thousands from darkness to 
light, and expired, crying, ‘O, that I could 
run up to the top of Vewa hill, and fill the 
whole island with a shout of glory!’ ” 


FARM AND GARDEN, 


Winter Burrer.—If your milch cows 
are fed with roots, and are provided with 
good warm stables, you may make as good 
and almost as much butter in winter as in 
summer. Some, however, complain that it 
is almost impossible to churn cream into 
butter in cold weather. But if you warm 
the cream to a proper temperature, before 
attempting to churn it, you may convert it 
into butter, almost or quite as easily in win- 
ter asin summer. In order to prove this 
assertion, we will give our readers an ex- 
tract from a valuable article, written by the 
Rev. W. Allen of North Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, and published in the New Eng- 
land Farmer, vol. xiii. p. 210 :-—*‘ Having 
thought much on this subject, [making but- 
ter in cold weather,] and experiencing all 
the results of which others complain, I have 
been led to the conclusion, which experi- 
ments have confirmed, that there is a cer- 
tain de of heat, could it be ascertained, 
to which the cream might be raised, which 
would insure a quick process in the forma- 
tion and separation of the butter from the 
whey or milk, at the same time preserve 
the quality of the butter, and prevent the 
frothiness and softness, which is the never- 
failing result of long continued churning. 
To ascertain the degree of heat necessary to 
insure a short process, we heated the cream 
on the hearth to about 72 or 73 degrees— 
this, with heat in the churn, which was 
scalded with boiling water, gave to the cream 
about 75 degrees heat. In six or seven 
trials, during the months of November and 
December, the longest process in churning 
was twenty minutes, the shortest ten. The 
butter has been uniformly sweet and hard, 
and in nothing inferior to that made in Oc- 
tober, except in colour. The last churning 
was on the 80th of December last. I at- 
tended to the whole process carefully. The 
cream, when first put into the churn, was 
80 degrees. I waited till the heat had fallen 
to 75, and immediately began the operation. 
The butter was formed, and ready to take 
out of the churn in just ten minutes.” 


AERATING THE Sort.—The 
of the admission of air about the roots of a 
plant are not, apparently, sufficiently appre- 
ciated in this country. In the south of 
France, when vegetation does not advance 
satisfactorily, a gardener will go over his 
crops, stirring up the soil to a considerable 
depth with some such tool as a little bigot. 
Indeed, the free admission of air to the 
ground is considered of so much importance, 
that light rains are deprecated; hence, on 
an occasion when a market-gardener was 
congratulated on the growing-showers that 
had fallen in the night, he replied in a pet, 
La pluie ne vaut rien pour les jar- 
dins.”’ (Rain is useless for gardens.) He 
added that rain hardens the surface of the 
ground without reaching to the roots of 
plants; but that when water is let into the 
channels between beds in ridges, it goes 
straight to the roots of the plants on them, 
without depriving them of air. This obser- 
vation may be applicable to the practice of 
watering gardens with the rose watering-pot 
or engine.—Gardener’s Chronicle, 


LIMESTONE BREED OF MEN AND Horses. 
—The Richmond Inquirer translates from 
a letter of a French tourist in Western Vir- 
ginia, the following curious passage :—“You 
will recollect that in the discussions in the 
Institutes between Culver and Drouet, the 
opinion was advanced and maintained, with 
a great many illustrations, drawn from the 
absolute organization of the human body, 
that in all limestone districts of the country, 
the bones and flesh of the human animal 
were larger than in the districts where lime 
did not prevail; that the general outlines 
were different, and that the men, generally, 
from limestone countries, were heavy, and 
disposed to corpulency, without much men- 
tal activity, cold in their temperament and 
phlegmatic in their yp eee ; while in 
the districts in which silica and sandstone 
prevailed, the race were more nervous and 
sentimental, with florid complexions, and al- 
most all disposed to be slender and restless 
in their character. I am more firmly con- 
vinced of the truth of this theory than I 
have ever been before. The horses are 
even more marked than the men; as be- 
tween that portion of the State where there 


is no limestome and this district, in which 


it is all limestone, no fleet-footed and dura- 
ble race-horse, it is said, was ever raised in 
this t valley; whereas, in that part of 
the State in which no lime is found, the 
best racers of the whole country have been 
raised. Few or no great orators have sprung 
from this district of country. True, the 
leading men of the Revolution were, by ne- 
cessity, raised near the coast, for the moun- 
tain portion of the State was not then in- 
habited, and the disparities are continued as 
between an old and new settled country. 
Still I do not think that a circumstance suf- 
ficiently strong to account for the marked 
difference which positively egjsts between 
the districts, and f therefore sh 

these facts for future purposes.” 


Userut INVENTION FoR DravucuT 
Horsrs.—Mr. W. Rice: of Boston, Lin- 
colnshire, has an invention, which 
will tend greatly to decrease the labour of 
draught horses. It consists of a spring link, 
formed of steel or Indian rubber, attached 
to the traces, hame chains, or any part of 
the harness; so that instead of a horse 
taking a dead at starting, and fre- 
quently coming down, the load is gradually 
admitted to the shoulder, by which means 
the collar forms a complete cushion, and 
— both sore shoulders and broken 


note down | 8 


For the Presbyterian. 
BLIND BARTIMEUS. 


Every Sabbath-school boy and girl has heard 
of blind Bartimeus, One day when Jesus was 
going out of Jericho, followed by his disciples, 
and a great number of other persons, be met a 
poor blind beggar, upon whom perhaps the rich 
and refined of this world would searcely deign 
to look. As the multitude passed, he might 
have heard the tramp of feet, and the noise of 
men talking, and wondered what all this could 
be about. Perbaps, too, he inquired of some 
one about this assemblage, and was told that 
Jesus was there. For the evangelist tells us 
that “he heard it was Jesus.” When he had 
learned this, he began to “cry out, Jesus, thou 
Son of David, have mercy on me.” 

Notice here, he calls him the Son of David. 
It was not probably the first he had heard of 
him. He had doubtless heard of some of his 
wonderful works done to the afflicted. When 
the people heard him calling to Jesus, many 
of them tried to stop this, perhaps out of rever- 
ence for the Saviour. But it was all to no 
purpose, for the blind man cried out the more, 
“ Thou Son of David, have mercy on me!” 

He was poor and blind, but Jesus did not 
despise him on that account. His crying pene- 
trated his ears and touched his heart, and “ He 
stood still and commanded him to be called.” 
He came to “ open the eyes of the blind,” espe- 
cially those of the spiritually blind. No sooner 
did those whom Jesus sent to call him, comfort 
him with this fact, than he cast away his gar- 
ment, that he might rise and run with greater 
facility, and “‘ rose and came to Jesus.” 

It was not on account of an ignorance of this 
man’s wants, that he said to him, ‘“‘ What wilt 
thou that I should do unto thee?” For he 
knew his very thoughts. But he would be in- 
quired of, The beggar’s petition was, ‘“‘ Lord, 
that I might receive my sight.” Immediately 
the ready and gracious answer fell from the 
Saviour’s lips upon the listening ears of the 
poor suppliant, in the soul-cheering words, 
“Go thy way, thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
And immediately he received his sight and fol- 
lowed Jesus in the way. 

Now this narrative furnishes us with several 
things which we shall do well to consider. One 
of them is, that this poor Bartimeus may be re- 
garded as a type of all mankind before regene- 
ration. In our natural estate, we are all blinded 
by sin; we are all like the Gentiles of whom 
Paul spoke, when he said, ‘‘ Having the under- 
standing darkened, being alienated from the 
life of God through the ignorance that is in 
them, because of the blindness of their heart.” 
We all put darkness for light, and evil for good; 
all esteem objects of sense and sin far more 
beautiful than Christ, whom the Scriptures 
represent as the Rose of Sharon, as the Lily of 
the Valley—and as the “brightness of the 
Father’s glory, and the express image of his 
person.” 

3d. Jesus sometimes passes by. You hear 
his footsteps in his providence. He comes near 
and speaks to us in his word, saying, “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life,” and the Holy 
Spirit sent by him, comes to our very hearts 
and consciences, to convince of sin, of right- 
eousness, and of judgment. 

4th. Notice the effect of prayer. “Jesus 
stood still, and commanded him to be called.” 
Did he stop to listen to the prayer, and minister 
to the wants of a poor blind beggar? Yes, 
and the same tender compassion reigns in his 
bosom now. He is in heaven, but his ears are 
still open to the cry of all who feel their need 
of him. And whenever the poor, convinced, 
heart-broken sinner cries in faith, “‘ Have 
mercy on me,” the willing and compassionate 
Saviour says, “ What wilt thou that I should 
do unto thee?” And when he says, “Lord, 
that I might receive my sight,” Jesus answers, 
“Go thy way, thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
And the rays of natural light sooner did not 
enter the eyes of the blind man, than will the 
rays of spiritual light from the Son of Right- 
eousnegs, penetrate the sinner’s mind, dispel the 
darkness, and bestow the light, hope, joy, and 
consolation which belong to the children of 
God 


Lastly. He will not always be passing. Hence 
we must call upon him when he is near. Blind 
Bartimeus might have remained blind all his 
life, had he not called upon the Saviour then. 
But he made proper use of the important mo- 
ment—called upon Christ when nigh, and re- 
ceived his sight. 

There is such a thing as slighting Christ, as 
grieving the Holy Spirit, and misimproving 
opportunities. There is a point in each person’s 
life beyond which mercy will not go—a point, 
where hope ceases and eternal hopelessness 
begins. It may be at death with some, 
bat with others it may be much before 
death. This poifit once passed by the sinner, 
and the footsteps of Christ passing are heard 
no more. My little friends, are you not afraid 
to delay calling on the Saviour? Follow the 
example of blind Bartimeus, and call upon him 
while he is near, and secure the gift that merc 
will bestow in mercy’s time. M. 


LARKE’S THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.—Heng- 
stenburg on the Psalms. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Oldhausen on the Gospel and Acts. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Henstenburg on Daniel. 1 vol. 
Hagenback’s History of Christian Doctrine. 2 vols. 
Oldhausen on the Romans. 1 vol. 
Gessler’s Ecclesiastical History. 3 vols. 
Oldhausen on Corinthians, Philippians, Titus, &c. 
Hengstenburg on St. John. 2 vols. 
Miiler on the Christian Doctrine of Sin. 2 vols. 
All the new volumes received as soon as pub- 
lished. Also a large and choice collection of The- 
ological Works, English and American editions, 
which are offered at very low prices, by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street above 6th, Philadelphia. 
jan 21—3t 


E UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
Sysrem.—Carirat, 
$250,000.—Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streets.—This Company, in one de ent, is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordi 
security, without disturbing their right to a ful! par- 
ticipation im the distribution of profits each and 


every year. The system of — is Cash in 


advance, and can be made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 

In the Savine Funp Derartment, Money is re- 
ceived pamty. Also, Monpay Eventnes on de- 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest is 
allowed of Five PER CENT. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, O. A. Norris. 


Sternen R. Crawrorp, President. 
Amsrost W. Tuompson, Vice-President 
G. Imtay, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Acruary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Williavy Pepper, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the ‘.o apany, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. oot 26—f* 


R. WADSWORTH’S THANKSGIVING SER- 
MON.—Religion in Politics; a Sermon preach- 
ed in the Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, on Thanksgiving Day, November 24, 13853, 
by the Rev. Charles Wadeworth. Price 12} cente, 
or ten copies for $1. Just published and for sale 
b WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
jan 14—3t 


HURCH BELLS !—Cahurch, Factory, SteamLoat, 
and Locomotive Bells constantly on hand, and 
Peals or Chimes of Bells, (of any number,) cast to 
order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with moveable 
arms, are attached to these Bells, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and properly, and Springs 
also, which ema clapper resting on the 
Bell; thereby prolonging its sound. in 
complete, oke, Frame, and Wheel.) 
furnished, if desired. 

An experience of thirty in thie business by 
their late father, enabled him to ascertain the best 
form for Bells, the combination of metals, and de- 
ree of heat requisite for securing in them the greatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodious tones; which 
improvements, together with his 7 extensive as- 
sortment of patterns, are now held by the subscri- 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and who 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputation 
which the establishment has heretofore enjoyed, 
both in thie and foreign countries; the Belis from 
which have erage received the highest rewards 
of the New York State Agricultaral Society and 
American Institute; and at which were completed 
Chimes aad heavy Alarm Bells for different parts o: 
the Union and Canada. 

Mathematical 


Instruments will sti]l] be manufec- 


tured by the subscribers, of which they will have 
constantly om hand an assortment of Transit Instru- 


meats, Levels, Surveyor’s Com in, Boni- 
ous, and improved) &c. Also 
Castings of cast to order. 


All comm tions promptly attended to. 
ANDREW EELY’S SONS. 
mar 5—ly* West Troy, Albany Co., 


MISSIONARY MAPS.— of 
) Maps, for the Monthly Concerts, Bible 
‘Classes, bath Schools, Academies, High Schools 


and Colleges, has been favourably received by the 


‘| The Map 
Hem 


_in New Jersey. A member of the Presbyterian 


_in this coantry, which may in some degree claim it, 


The series 


Christian public, and met with an extensive sale. 
of the World is the largest that we have 
It j fall “ 
is very complete 

grand features of the is land 
water, in bold and distinct outline, well auited to 
strike the eye'and impress the mind in t to 
geogra boundaries aad limits, and so di 
as to be clearly seen by an audience over « large 
lecture-room. The Map is printed on fine, heavy 
paper, 180 pounds to the ream, with muslia backs, 
mounted on rollers, avatly varnished and richly 


DIMENSIONS AND PRICE. 
Map of the World, in two Hemispheres, 7. 


feet in diameter, $12.00 
Western Asia, 7 feet by 6 5.00 
India, 6 feet by 6) 5.00 
Africa, 6 feet by 6) 6.00 
China, 7 feet by 6 6.00 
Sandwich Islands, 6 feet by 4 3.00 


Numerous testimonials have been farnished, of 
the value of thie series of Maps for the purpose in- 
ed. Anyone or all the series can be sent to 
order by Express or otherwise, to any part of the 
country. Orders may be addressed to 
W. H. BIDWELL, 

No. 120 Nassau street, New York. 
For sale also at the Bookstore of Dr. G. L. Weed, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Tappan & Whittemore, 114 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Massachusetts ; Burr & Ran- 
dali, Booksellers, High street, Columbus, Ohio ; 
Keith & Wood, Booksellers, 88 Market street, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Murray & Stoch, Booksellers, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, to whom all orders may be 

adressed. jan 


ICE GROCERIES AND TEAS.— Davip 
Pgave, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, R Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
vyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rele and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gia- 
ger, Pine Apple» and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
Goods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of e. 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june delphia. 


HILADELPHIA TRACT SOCIETY.—The Phi- 
ladelphia Tract Society’s communications and 
donations received at the Depository of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, No. 303 Chestnut street near 


Tenth, b 
WILLI C, CHAMBERS, Agent. 
nov 19—6m* 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA AGENCY OF THE AME- 
MERICAN TRACT SOCIETY—Will hold regular 
monthly meetings in the Secretary’s Room, Tract 
House, 303 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, at half- 
past seven o’clock, P,M., on the second Tuesday 
of — 
is Committee is composed of the following- 
named gentiemen: Da. W. SHIPPEN, Chairman, 
WILLIAM PURVES, 
ISAAC 8. WILLIAMS, 
GEORGE H. STUART, 
H. R. DAVIS, 
W. CUNNINGHAM, 
ANDREW WIGAT, 
A. V. MURPHEY 
nov 12—tf THOMAS WATTSON. 


a R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original pa es, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
a” Goods eee me for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—+¢f 


ITUATION WANTED.—A married lady, a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church in one of the 
Southern States, desires to obtain a situation as 
Principal, or Teacher, in a Female Academy. Ad- 
dress ‘*Mrs. D. M.,” office of the Presbyterian, 
144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, stating the salary. 
jan 21—3t* 


EACHER WANTED.—For an Academical 
School, situated in a pleasant country village 


Church would be preferred. Direct to the Postmas- 
ter, Frenchtown, New Jersey, for further informa- 
tion. jan 21—3t* 


LLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 

DIES—No. 56 North Charles street, opposite St. 
Pauls Church, Baltimore.—Ma. R. DANIEL, 
F. E. I. 8., and Mus. DANIEL, (late of Madras, 
India,) Principals, assisted by well qualified Resi- 
dent and Visiting Teachers. The object of this 
Institution is to afford to Young Ladies a liberal 
and finished education in all those branches of 
useful and elegant learning which contribute to 
the accomplishment of the female sex. 

Twenty —_ experience in tho first establish- 
ments in Europe, and extensive travel, have af- 
forded the Principals opportunities enjoyed by 
few, of becoming acquaisted with the most 
proved systems of instruction, and they number 
amongst their pupils the daughters of the most res- 
pectable families in this country, whose names are 
given in the Prospectus. i 

The buildings are extensive, in the most eligi- 
ble part of Baltimore, and for all the important pur- 
poses of a first-class French and English Boarding 
School for Young Ladies, cannot be in 
the superiority of their accommodations. Their 
central and elevated situation, large, airy, and ele- 
gant apartments, and beautiful om with Gym- 
nasium for exercise, combine the retirement and 
healthfulness of the country with the advantages 
and attractions of a handsome city residence. 

A Prospectus, giving full particulars, may be had 
on application. 

Rererences.—Balltimore—Revs. 8. Guiteau, J. 
C. Backus, D. D., W. 8. Plumer, D.D, W. E. Wy- 
att, D.D., H. V. D. Johns, D. D.»~Hons. William 
George Krebs and John Purviance, Thomas Swann, 
Esq., George Brown, -» Richard S. Steuart, M.D., 
Gen. G. H. Steuart, John Falconer, Esq., Henry 
Turnbull, Esq., W. W. Spence, Esq., W. P. Lem- 
mon, Esq. Washington, D. C.—Gen. Henderson, 
U. 8. M., Hon. E. Whittlesey. Fort Washington, 
Md.—Major J. B. Scott, U. 8. A. Charleston, 8. 
C.—Col. James Legaré. dec 31—6m 


R. SCHAFF’S CHURCH HISTOR Y.—History of 

the Apostolic Church, with a general introduc- 

tion to Church History. By the Rev. Philip Schaff, 

D. D., translated by the Rev. Edward D. Yeomans. 
1 vol. 8vo, 700 pages. Price $3. 


NOTICES OF THE GERMAN EDITION. 


The book is eminently scholarlike and learned, 
full of matter, not of crude materials crammed to- 
gether for the nonce by labour-saving tricks, but of 
various and well-digested knowledge, the result of 
systematic training and long-continued study. Be- 
sides evidence of solid learning which the book con- 
tains, it bears the impress of an original and vigo- 
rous mind, not only in the clear and lively mode of 
representation, but also in the large and elevated 
views presented, the superiority to mere empirical 
minuteness, and the constant evidence afforded that 
the author’s eye commands, and is accustomed to 
command, the whole field at a glance, as well ag to 
survey more closely its minuter subdivisions. In 
point of style, and indeed of literary execution gen- 
erally, there is no Church History in German known 
to us, excepting that of Hase, that deserves to be 
compared with that before us. The religious tone 
and spirit of the work are such as to leave no doubt 
on the reader’s mind respecting the sincere belief 
Its practical tendency is 
Repertory and Princeton 


of the author. 
uniformly good.—Bibdlical 
Review 


The work bears upon it the marks of true learn- 
ing, and vigorous from the 
first page to the last. It is a model of historical 
order and clearness.— Bibliotheca Sacra and Ameri- 
can Biblical 


ory. | 
We have now before us a volume of a —_ scien- | 


tific work produced on our own soil, but by a German 
scholar. It has this great advantage over the rich- 
est works of the kind in Europe, that the author 
combines the pains-taking accuracy and scientific 
insight of the German, with the practical religious 
life of the American mind.—Methodist Quarterly 


We predict for this work great success, not only 


but in Europe, not excluding the fatherland of its 
author. Dr. Schaff presents to us discussions on 
the numerous aad momentous subjects, of which the 
outline has been given, marked by great ability, 
sound judgment, elevated piety, extensive research, 
and genuine catholicism. We think that our com- 
mon Christianity, in the various evangelical forms 
in which it is found, will bring no charge of heresy, 
utter no complaint, and manifest no disappointment. 
It strikes us that it would be exceedingly difficult to 
write a book of this kind; we mean an honest book, 
as we are satisfied this is, that would embrace sv 


much that all Christians regard as true, and at the | 


same time so little from which there might be dis- 
sent. From the first page to the last, we admire 
the soundness, we may say orthodoxy, of the writer. 
The eeere execution of this work is admirable.— 


This book is one of the best compendiums extant 
of Church History. It is thoroughly Christian, its 
arrangement clear, its style lively and attractive, 
and it contains notices of the most recent German 
and other opinions on every question as it rises.— 
Edinburgh ates Sor January, 1853. 

This is the first learned theological work, in Ger- 
man, composed inp the United States, and undouwbt- 
edly the beat published on that subject in that coun- 
try. I hail the work in both respects as the har- 
binger of a great and glorious future. It is worthy 
of a German scholar, of a disciple of Neander, (to 
whom the work is dedicated,) of a citizen of the 
United States, and of a believing and free Christian 
and Protestant; it stands on German ground, but it 
is not the less original for that.—Dr. Bunsen’s Hip- 


A luminous and truly philosophical Church His- 
=r The author shows himself a thorough master 
of his subject, capable alike of dealing in minute de- 
tails without being tedious, and of illustrating great 

nciples without being unduly abstract. He never 
leaves for a moment to doubt in respect to his mean- 
ma throws every statement into broad sunlight. 
It is certainly a remarkable work, and mast be the 
product of a remarkable mind.—Puritan Recorder. 

We regard it as a most valuable contribution to 
our ecclesiastical literature. It is evidently the re- 
sult of much careful study, and the fruit of exten- 
sive learning, and indicates a mind peculiarly fitted 
for historical labours. 

Just published and for aah 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
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NOTICES OF THE 
This is an admirable en of that kiad of re 


the Divine Record by the of 


elucidation of topics 
which much curiosity hasbeen felt, and no little 
vision of opinion shown.—Christian Intelligencer. 
to be an old subject, but the 
author made his work, mainly a digcugsion 
modern questioas. oft the 
is very ably 


involves great geologi 
ent is also 


ogical research 
treated ; that conceralug capital 
clear, candid, and we canxet see why not conclu- 
sive. The work reflects 10 litte credit upom the 
author, both for its erud ion, its sense, and 
ita dialectical ability—A w York 
All of the subjects here treated, are i 
and some are especially so at the present time; as, 
for example, the deluge, considered with reference 
to historic doubts; the death penalty; the dieper- 
sion at Babel, in its relation to existing | a 
the unity of the human race, &c. The style of the 
book is for the most part simple and clear, its jearn- 
ing ample, its spirit excellent, and its results will 
in the main, command the cordial assent of 
men of every name. We consider the work a valy- 
able contribution to the popular literature of theo- 
logy, and recommend it especially to young mea.— 


onalist. 

The important subjects of thie volume are treated 
in a learned and thorough manner by the author. 
The work is written in a clear and agreeable style, 
and its great topics will be found to lose none of 
their interest in the writer’s skilful handling-— 
Literary World. 

A very valuable book. Few works have recently 
issued from the press more needed at the 
time, when human reason is so frequently exalted: 

heetyle is exceedingly clear, and while there 
is no of exhibited, the author 
shows, by adducing the theories and opinions o¢ 
writers in different countries and ages, that he is. 
well read on al! the points which under his 
review. The book is really well w of « place 
in the family library, as well as in the library of the 
student and r, for it will be found to contain a, 
well digested condensation of nearly all that is use- 
fal or worth discussing on the points to which it re- 
fers.—Presbyterian Banner. 

Aa entertaining as well as very instructive book. 
It should be in at least every Christian Jibrary,— 
Journal and Messenger. 

We have in this book an able discussion of various 
questions of intereat copnected with the early his- 
tory of the world. It illustrates, in several particu- 
lara, the harmony between science and revelation, 
and we should suppose would effectually silence in- 
fidels at some points they are most apt te be 
clamorous.— Puritan Recorder. 

This is a work of interest to all readers, Its sab- 
jects are discussed with marked ability. Among 
these is that relating to the unity of the human race. 
Theauthor’s views and conclusions, though they may 
not all meet the approval of the reader, must be re- 
— as ably and learnedly set forth.—Ba.timore 

ot. 


The aothor has selected a difficult theme and yet 
an important one. He evinces strikingly the phila- 
sophic and Christian spirit, qualities indispensable 
to success in an undertaking like this. The style ig 
highly attractive, beguiling the reader along imper- 
ceptibly from page ta page, till Gasily the whole 
book has passed before the eye, The whole die 
cussion ia timely, and cannot to make an im- 
pression.—Christian Chronicle. | 

It ia the duty of good men and trae to arm the 
minds of our youth against the attacks of infidelity, 
whether found in the garb of perverted science, 
false philosophy, or ribald blasphemy, and furnish 
those correct principles of and ex 
hibit those recent discoveries of the East, which de- 
molish the cobweb difficulties ofa host of objectors. 
Mr. Olmstead’s volume is of this class, and will 
repay a careful perusal.—Episcopal Recorder. 

The present volume discusses clearly, ably, and 
with sufficient fulness for popular study, some o1 
the most striking questions affecting the credibility ot 
sacred <n he author gives evidence of very 
extended and judicious research, conducted in 9 
sober, candid spirit, and his work cannot fail to 

ve both entertaining and instructive to all who 
Love from childhood known and reverenced the 
Scriptures, as well as toany who have lent a credu- 
lous ear to the suggestions of scepticism. Few 
readers of the Bible, indeed, can peruse this volume 
without finding new light cast on the pages of < 
ration.— Watchman and Reflector. 

This is an interesting book. _The period of which 
the author treats, of almost a thousand years, lying 
near the beginniog of time, has been seo little dise- 
cussed by popular writers, that the topic “a ~ re 

ed in aome good ree a fresh one. henge 
urpished with comparatively meagre materials, 
has seldom gone into the regions of vague specula- 
tion, but has confined himself to a great extent to 
the teachings of the Bible and of acieace.-—Presby- 


Many of the most interesting facts in the Old Tes- 
tament are here ably discussed, and the truth of 
their record by divine inspiratioa clearly 
These interesting subjects are considered at length 
ig a style that d credit to the author. One of the 
most valuable points in this book is the clear and 
forcible manner ia which it vindicates the claima of 
the Bible to divine authority egainst the charges @ 
sceptics that natural science, particularly geology, 
conflicts with the Mosaic records.—Christian Seere- 

jan 14—3t* 


tary. 
in the Middle 


Aisle of the Tenth .Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delpbia. Price $100. ‘Inquire at the office of this 
pa +! street, Philadephia. 

n 21—3t 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S FAVOURITE.—PLANS 
FOR 1854. — Woopwortn’s Youtn’s Cazi- 

WET enters upon the ninth year of its publication 
with the January Number, just issued. This Maga- 
zine has acquired the name of the *‘ Yousg Peo- 
ple’s Favourite.” Always kindly received, Ks 
pularity has been steadily advancing from the out- 
set, until now it has become a household word. 
Its articles comprise an almost endless variety—all, 
whether grave or humorous, adapted to instruct as 
well as entertain, and the whole pervaded by an air. 
of pure and healthful morality. 

cis C. Woodworth, author of “ Uncle Frank’s 
Home Stories,» ‘‘ Theodore Thinker’s Tales,” 
*¢ Stories about Animals,’ &c., is still the Editor, 
and he will be assisted during the ensuing year 
Mrs. Newsou tp, (8. N.,) who has long been one of | 
the most acceptable. contributors for the 
The January number contains a choice variety of 
articles, including some of the best Puzzles eve 
published. 

For engravings, we have Portraits of Washingtoa 
Irving, and Daniel Webster on his Farm, and 6 
host of others, among which is our frontispiece 
a Portrait of the Assistant Editor, executed at great 
expense, in the highest style of the art. The pic- 
ture is a perfect gem, itself worth the price of the 
entire volume. 

in the Old World, which have aided 
materially in swelling our subscription list since 
the editor’s return from abroad, will be continued 
through the year 1864, and wil! include sketches of 
Germany, Switzerland, and Belgium. 

Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet will be found to be (as 
it has been called by a London pope) decidedly 
the richest Dollar Magazine in the World. It em- 
braces pearly 600 pages, forming two beautiful vot- 
umes, illustrated with upwards of 75 fine engrar 
ings. Now is the time to subscribe. By ordering 
the work now, you make two New Year’s presents 
at once—one to your children, of the best young 
people’s Magazine in the Union—tbe other to the 
publisher, of one dollar. Send and get the Jan 
number, if you are unacquainted with the work, and 
judge for yourself. We will send this number to 
any address, when required as a specimen, for six 


cents, or two e stam 
Price of eberere outh’s Cabinet only One 
a year. 
4 copies, 87} cen ° ° - §3.50 
8 és 6.00. 


And for a club of eight or more, an extra copy 
will be sent to the one who gets up the club. 

All subscriptions must commence with the 
ning of a volume, and must be accompanied with 


pyr post-paid, D. A. WOODWORTH 
Address i A. 
118 Nassau street. New York. 
x” Twenty or thirty good Agents will be em- 
ployed to travel in different parts of the Union, for 
the purpose of procuring, gubscribers, and selling 
the bound volumes. A liberal per centage will be 
allowed to those who apply suitably recomm 
Address ag above, 
D. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
dec 17—eow4t 118 Nassau street, New Y ork. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
Tene and No. 985 Broadway, New 
0 


WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN &-CO. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subseri received for a less term then one 

. All Subscribers, who do not givé express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered se wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their peper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discoptinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
' tion, 75 cents; each j of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
“tion of do: 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advanee. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 

Five copies to one address, for one year, « $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . . 
With an additional copy to the person } 

who may act as agent. a 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30,00 
With an additional copy to the agent. ’ 
Twenty-five copies to one address, forome 

i itional to the 

With an addi copy 


jan 21—2t 


No. 145 Nassau street, New York. l 


TONG) the Boman. pro: count their beads, end with mallet mp their nostro. cord made they both retire again to a 
26. What was the answer of the Jews to ot to be at all disturbed'| change from our fish diet.— Wallace's Th feat Philedes =. 
| (this demand of Pilate? John xviii. 80. | by vels on the Amazon. Canter Brothers, Rew oth ; 
Was the answer direct or “Thus with noise and excitement the day ings & Bailey, Co., 28 Weer 
papecthi or. to the: on. By two or three o’clock business Feoarth strect, Cincinnati, Price $1.25. 
50, What feeling or, sentiment does the port of varius Kinds Newspapers, 
ping,’ are leaving fie hose groupe. The | the. Inst session of the North-western Vis} the statstory death poralty} the @hivarie 
“| ys of the city ty their kites, spin their ginia Association: rencec; and the question be to'the Ghity or plurality 
P. "ie Tefctiitigs of ~ tops, and run, and laugh, and shout in their Resolved, Thut in this —= om of the humas races. The work is a truly scieasifie 
From Putnam’s Monthly for December. | various sports. The young men walk, or | progress, any family that 
is added an Appendix. By G. J. Adler, A.M., 
of the city of New ¥ hot sa 1854, L 
Appleton & Co. . Sold by C.G 
Henderson, & | of Fifth and Arch 
the fashionable and 
well educated young per- 
as somewhat passé. 
en. important: help to those 
furnish reading matter for 
gered the rudiments. ‘The selec- as 
best authors, and the biographical 
Notes quite full. Professor 
In’ preparing: school books 
“This ie too well known school book to need | 
a. farther iritroduction. present edition is a 
| | 
HRY 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| scratches at the door é room, an 
| always makes noise enough to make him- 
| self ‘heard. He ‘perseveres, indeed, until amount is Jasge, « drat should be ‘pro- 
| bis master is awakened, and comes out. Ai alweys pas'-pard, 
| | | | IAM & MARTIEN & CO, 
| | | P| No. 144 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia. . 


